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LITERATURE. 


The Great Frozen Sea. A Personal Narrative 
of the Voyage of the Alert during the 
Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. By Captain 
Albert Hastings Markham, R.N. (Late 
Commander of H.M.S. Alert), author of 
“A Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay and 
the Gulf of Boothia” and “ The Cruise of 
the Rosario.” (London: Daldy, Isbister 
& Co., 1878.) 


Cartan Markuam is already favourably 
known as an author. His pleasant Whaling 
Cruise to Baffin’s Bay and the Gulf of Boothia 
went into a second edition; and he now 
gives us a narrative of the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-6, in which he served as Commander 
of the Alert. More than eighteen months 
passed between the return of the expedition 
and the publication of Sir George Nares’s 
narrative; in that time, with the exception 
of a few papers in magazines and a blue 
book not very accessible to the general 
reader, no detailed account of the expedition 
had been given tothe public. In his Pre- 
face Captain Markham tells us that his book 
was written a few months after his return to 
England, but its appearance has been pur- 
posely deferred until the publication of the 
work of Sir George Nares. Whether this 
was in obedience to professional etiquette, or 
from a feeling on his part that he would be 
wanting in respect and good taste if he 
brought out his book before his chief pub- 
lished his, we must confess that it is some- 
what aggravating tolearn that so graphic and 
interesting a narrative has been withheld 
from us for more than a year. It was of 
the nature of Sir George Nares’s book that 
some considerable time should be taken in 
its preparation, and it is so essentially dif- 
ferent in its character and its object from 
that of Captain Markham that we do not 
think the earlier appearance of the latter 
work could have interfered with the success 
of the former. While we regret the delay, 
we must give Captain Markham credit for 
much delicacy of feeling, and we trust that 
neither the lapse of time, nor the greater 
events which have since occupied public 
attention and roused public curiosity, will 
prevent his book being as widely read and 
as justly appreciated as itdeserves. A more 
charming record of travel and adventure we 
have seldom met with; the author writes 
easily and naturally, he can be lively without 
being flippant, and serious without being dull. 

The book is dedicated with some graceful 
expressions to the memory of Sherard 
Osborn, the chief and most inflrential pro- 
moter of the late expedition, whose name is 





so unaccountably omitted in Sir George 
Nares’s Introduction. 

Many will remember May 29, 1875, the 

day on which the Arctic Expedition sailed 
from Portsmouth. In crossing the Atlantic 
gale followed gale; and the same stormy 
weather attended the expedition on its 
return. The Alert was both lively and 
excessively wet, two qualities which did not 
contribute to the comfort of those on board. 
Up to the entrance of Smith’s Sound in 
August Captain Markham passes over the 
voyage quickly, and his narrative then takes 
the form of extracts from his fall and care- 
fully kept diary. From this period till the 
Alert was placed in winter quarters, her 
whole course is a record of the most skilful 
navigation :— 
“The crow’s-nest was never deserted. In it 
Captain Nares might almost be said to live, rarely 
coming on deck, even for his meals; as for a 
night's rest, such a thing to him was quite un- 
known. From the ‘ nest’ the motions of the ice 
were closely scrutinized, the tides and currents 
were studied, and the influence of the wind on 
the pack ascertained. No opportunity was 
lost, and it was entirely due to this unceasing 
watchfulness that the expedition succeeded in ad- 
vancing, although it was only inch by inch.” 

It was at the end of August, in Robeson 
Channel, that the ice assumed a totally dif- 
ferent character from any that had been seen 
before from the Alert, being infinitely more 
massive and heavy :— 

‘“ The thickness was estimated at from eighty to 
one hundred feet; whilst the hummocks formed 
along the shore and round the edges of the floes 
were fully twenty-five and thirty feet in height. 
These large hummocks received from us the name 
of ‘ floe-bergs,’ the term being intended to convey 
the idea of masses of ice more bulky than ordinary 
hummocks, and formed in a different way. Some 
of these huge fragments that fringed the coast- 
line were fully sixty feet in height, yet they were 
aground in some ten and twelve fathoms of water ! 
This will give some idea of the massive nature of 
the ice with which we were contending. The 
region of icebergs, the creation of land glaciers, 
had been passed, and in their place were substi- 
tuted these floe-bergs, the production of a floating 
glacier.” 

This peculiar form of ice had already been 
seen by former expeditions on the shores of 
Prince Patrick’s and Banks’s Islands, and 
off the north coast of North America; the 
discovery of its origin and formation is one 
of the most important results of the expe- 
dition of 1875-76. Between this ice and 
the shore Captain Nares was able to force 
his vessel still further north, till he attained 
the latitude of 82° 27’, where he wintered. 
This was the most northern latitude yet 
attained by anyone, except Parry, whose 
furthest of 82° 45’ reigned supreme for 
forty-nine years till it was dethroned by 
Captain Markham in his sledging expedition. 

The sun was last seen on October 11, not 
to return till February 29. The darkness 
reached its greatest intensity on Decem- 
ber 21. The last day on which it was 
possible for the best eyes to read a 
leading article of the Times newspaper 
at midday was November 6. For a fort- 
night on either side of December 21 the 
difference in the light between noon and 
midnight on a clear day was almost, and on 
a dark day quite, imperceptible. Let the 
reader endeavour to realise what it must be 





to be deprived of daylight for 141 days, 
that is, for more than a third part of 
a year! This absence of daylight, the 
longest ever experienced by human beings, 
was doubtless the principal cause of that 
depressed state of the system to which 
the unexpected outbrea of scurvy in the 
following spring is to be attributed. As 
the expedition experienced the greatest 
darkness, so it marked the greatest cold 
(—74°) ever registered. This occurred on 
March 4, after the sun had re-appeared. 
Captain Markham mentions a very interest- 
ing observation respecting the temperature 
at elevations; the difference between the 
summit and the base of Cairn Hill, the 
height of which was 450 feet, was 54°, the 
thermometer rising as the hill was ascended 
and falling again as it was brought down. 
The fact that vegetation on hills suffers less 
from frost than that in the valleys con- 
stantly excites the surprise of the unlearned 
in our own country. 

The officers were fully alive to the neces- 
sity of providing constant occupation and 
amusement for the men, and shutting out 
the melancholy and despondency so likely 
to be engendered by the depression of the 
long night. The Royal Arctic Theatre was 
reopened, after a lapse of twenty-one years; 
lectures on interesting topics were de- 
livered; Captain Markham displayed a 
magic-lantern, and performed the part of a 
conjuror; there were games, dancing, and 
music; and a certain amount of daily exer- 
cise was insisted on. Nearly the whole of 
the ship’s company attended school; and 
Captain Markham mentions, as an illustra- 
tion of the improvement in the education of 
the men in the last half-century, that, 
whereas in Parry’s time it was quite the ex- 
ception to find a man who could read or 
write, only two men out of fifty-five on 
board the Alert were ignorant of those 
accomplishments. 

It might have been expected that every- 
thing that past experience or modern science 
could have suggested for the welfare and 
comfort of the expedition would have been 
provided; but this was not entirely the 
case. In one most important particular 
former expeditions were better off. They 
had been supplied with Sylvester’s warming 
apparatus; the want of this, or of some 
other like contrivance beyond mere simple 
stoves, for warming and ventilating between 
decks, was a source of constant discomfort to 
all on board the Alert. It was impossible to 
prevent the accumulation of moisture from 
condensation, which produced an incessant 
drip, so that all books had to be removed 
from the shelves, or from any position where 
they were in contact with the ship’s side or 
the beams overhead; and the officers could 
only make certain of a dry night’s rest by 
taking the precaution of nailing a blanket 
over the bed, or sloping one as an awning. 

The chief interest of the Arctic expedition 
of 1875-6 centres in the sledging journeys, 
and by them the most important results 
were obtained. It was in these journeys 
that those noble qualities, both in officers 
and men, of which their countrymen must 
be proud, were displayed. In these jour- 
neys— 

“Officers and men shared alike in everythinz; 
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they had the same provisions, their costume was 
identical, they shared the same couch and tent, 
and each showed the same zealous desire to bring 
to a successful issue the service on which they 
were employed.” 


On the officers, however, rested the heavy 
burthen of responsibility, and from this they 
never shrank. And though all outward 
differences of rank were removed, the 
most perfect discipline was maintained. 
The courage and perseverance, the skill and 
readiness, the patience and self-denial, dis- 
played by all engaged, were truly admirable. 
We purposely abstain from quoting any part 
of Captain Markham’s sledging journal: we 
feel convinced that it will be read with deep 
attention ; from the first setting out in high 
spirits on April 3, through the unforeseen 
and ever-increasing difficulties and sufferings 
so heroically endured, to the sad return on 
June 14, when, out of the fifteen men who 
at starting manned the two sledges, three 
alone had strength evento walk. Will any- 
one say that their privations and sufferings 
were borne in vain? To our mind it seems 
one of the great results of such an expedi- 
tion as the Arctic one of 1875-6 that the 
qualities of our sailors are tested; that we 
are assured that the spirit which animated 
the service in former years is still alive; and 
that, should occasion arise, we may rely with 
perfect confidence on the skill, the energy, 
and the self-reliance of our officers, and on 
the courage and obedience of our men. 
Wituam WICKHAM. 








Le Lettere edite e inedite di Messer Giovanni 
Boccaccio, tradotte e commentate da Fran- 
cesco Corazzini. (Firenze: Sansoni, 


1877.) 


Sicnor Corazzini has done a valuable service 
to literature by this edition of the letters of 
Boccaccio, of which unhappily only a few 
have been preserved. Some of those which 
had survived were printed in various intro- 
ductions to his works, or were hidden in 
appendices to biographies, or, again, ap- 
peared as literary episodes among the letters 
of Petrarch. This is the first collection 
of Boccaccio’s letters, and though it can only 
be regarded as a gathering-together of frag- 
ments, yet the fragments are the more 
precious through their rarity. It is, indeed, 
to be regretted in the case of all collections 
of letters that as a rule only those have come 
down to us which were carefully written, re- 
vised, and put together by their writers with 
a view to literary survival. The type of 
character illustrated by the famous collec- 
tions of letters is much the same in all ages, 
and we feel that a special valueattaches to the 
scraps that remain to us of those who wrote 
spontaneously and without thought of fame. 

We feel this especially in comparing these 
few letters of Boccaccio with the elaborate 
correspondence of Petrarch. In one we 
-have entire simplicity, in the other a con- 
stant striving after effect. Petrarch was so 
-profoundly conscious of his own greatness 
that he never suffers us to forget it; Boc- 
caccio thought little of himself, and his 
letters take us artlessly into his confidence. 
He submissively recognises the superiority 
of Petrarch, and looks up to him with 
humility as his master. He is jealous of 





Petrarch’s fame, whereas Petrarch looks 
down on him with lofty patronage. Boc- 
caccio’s last letter is a lament over Petrarch’s 
death, a generous admission of his great 
debt of gratitude, and an indignant answer 
to those who disparaged the Africa, which 
he says that Cicero, Horace, and Virgil, if 
they were to rise from their graves, would 
not venture to find fault with. The frank 
admiration of Boccaccio for Petrarch, and 
his touching loyalty, show us that he was a 
man of genuine feeling and warm heart, 
entirely free from vanity and self-seeking. 

Of the twenty-six letters which Signor 
Corazzini prints, the great majority have 
been printed before ; but they have now been 
carefully collated, and an Italian translation 
has been appended to those which were in 
Latin. Six of them are epistles dedicatory 
to his works, and few of them contain many 
individual details. Six, however, are now 
published for the first time, and are of 
special interest. The first, addressed to a 
Calabrian Abbot, is very characteristic of 
Boccaccio: he complains of having been 
invited to pay a visit to the monastery and 
finding that his host had discourteously gone 
away instead of waiting to entertain him; 
yet his good nature forgives even this act of 
churlishness, and he returns good for evil 
by telling the news of the death of Urban V. 
and the election of Gregory X., whose favour 
he advises the abbot to seek at once, and 
only asks in return for the loan of a Tacitus 
which had been promised him. The next, 
to Maghinardo Cavalcanti, is an exquisite 
specimen of Boccaccio’s geniality and 
humour even under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances. With admirably humorous 
pathos he gives an account of a severe attack 
of congestion of the liver, from which he had 
suffered at Certaldo; though the burning 
pain made him fear the fate of Phaethon, yet 
he could not help being amused by the ludi- 
crous attempts to console him on the part of 
his rustic maid, the only person near: even 
therough blistering of a village doctor, though 
it makes us shudder to read of it, is laughingly 
described. In a second letter he heartily 
thanks Cavalcanti for his sympathy with 
him in his sufferings, and for the magnifi- 
cent gift of a gold cup full of gold pieces 
which had accompanied his condolences. 
But his friend’s kindness threatened to go 
too far; he told Boccaccio of his intention to 
read aloud the Decameron to his wife 
in the winter evenings, which were rapidly 
approaching. The simple goodness and in- 
tegrity of Boccaccio are touchingly shown 
in his entreaties that he will not carry 
out his plan. Illness has made the novelist 
more serious, and he acknowledges that there 
are many things in his book which ladies 
had better not hear. 


“If you do not wish to spare the modesty of 
ladies,” he says, “spare at least my honour, since 
you love me so much as to shed tears over my ill- 
ness. For if they hear you they will think me to 
be an impure man, a scurrilous reviler who takes 
pleasure in relating the crimes of others. For 
there is not everywhere one who will rise and say 
in my excuse—‘ He wrote it when he was young, 
in obedience to the command of a superior.’” 


In another letter, to Niccolo Orsini, he thanks 
him for a pressing invitation to take up his 
abode with him, but expresses his intention 





of spending his old age in peace at Certaldo. 
“T have a little farm which my father had 
before me, and am satisfied with my little 
store ; the years that remain for me are few, 
and for them labour cannot be long nor 
poverty insupportable.” Simplicity of cha- 
racter and entire contentment no less than 
genuine modesty mark the man, for in the 
next letter he gently reproves a young 
and enthusiastic admirer, whose praises of 
him he thinks have surpassed his deserts. 
“If Iam not altogether unlettered, still my 
watchfulness in study has not been so great 
as to merit such laudations.” Two things 
only trouble him in his old age, as we learn 
from a letter to Piero da Monteforte: one is 
that copies of his works are circulated, with- 
out his knowledge or revision, which are in- 
correct and inexact, and he does not wish to 
bear the blame of faults which are not his 
own ; a second thing which grieves him is 
that the work De Genealogia Deorum should 
be regarded as unchristian and profane. 

We have quoted enough to show the in- 
terest of these letters, and the light they 
throw upon the character of Boccaccio. If 
among the great Italian writers of the 
fourteenth century Dante seems too stern 
and awful, and Petrarch too affected and 
effeminate, in Boccaccio we have the culti- 
vated natural man, genial and simple, broad 
in his sympathies and true in his instincts. 
The lives of such men are generally little 
known, for in truth there is not much to 
tell. Signor Corazzini’s industry has not 
been able to gather together in his Introduc- 
tion anything that is new or striking about 
the life of Boccaccio. But his life lay in his 
works, and these letters only give us a few 
vivid touches of the same characteristics as 
are impressed upon Boccaccio’s writings. 
It is not Signor Corazzini’s fault that his 
harvest has not been more plentiful, for he 
has gleaned with diligence all that he could, 
and has arranged and illustrated with ex- 
emplary care all that he could gather. 

M. CREIGHTON. 








Modern Frenchmen. Five Biographies. By 
P. G. Hamerton. (London: Seeley, 
Jackson & Halliday, 1878.) 


To borrow the term which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has applied to certain passages of 
Homer, this is a “tonic” book. Mr. Hamer- 
ton has written, in brief but sufficient com- 
pass, the histories of five Frenchmen of this 
century, who were distinguished, indeed, 
but in England are comparatively little 
known. It happens that the Frenchmen 
about whom we hear most are, perhaps, the 
Frenchmen who differ least from ourselves. 
The lives.of poets and critics, like De 
Musset, for example, and Gautier, are per- 
fectly familiar; and yet their lives have 
little to teach. Neither of these illus- 
trious men was very like an English- 
man; but neither of them possessed in 
very great measure the peculiar virtues 
of the French. All Mr. Hamerton’s five 
chosen subjects are peculiarly French in 
their excellence. It is where they are 
strongest that they are most unlike the 
ordinary sort of Englishman. They differ 
from each other in opinion, in profession, 
in mode of life: one has little or no reli- 
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gion; one is almost a gentle fanatic; one is 
a youth, who gave his life for France at 
Buzenval; one is a morbidly sentimental 
lover. They are all unlike each other; but 
all are simple, averse from luxury, indus- 
trious, affectionate, and not afraid to put 
their affection into words. There is a com- 
mon quality of nobility in all of them, and 
the tale of their works and days, told in 
Mr. Hamerton’s strong, simple, and pellucid 
style, reminds one of the histories of Plu- 
tarch’s men. 

Austerity, content, indifference to the im- 

pediments of life, are perhaps the most 
noteworthy features in all these five cha- 
racters. Victor Jacquemont, for example, the 
scientific traveller in India (1801-1832), was 
constantly struck by the elaborate and 
troublesome comfort of English life. He 
himself was sent on a scientific expedition, 
with an income of about 240]. a year, and 
he lived with the highest English magis- 
trates in India. Fortunately for the Spartan 
Jacquemont, Runjeet Singh presented him 
daily, for some time, with a purse full of 
rupees, and other native patrons of science 
endowed this wandering champion of re- 
search. Even so he was excessively poor, 
in a country where wealth is rather a neces- 
sary of life than a source of superfluous 
enjoyment. In his letters to his father and 
brother at home, letters which contain the 
story of his short career, he says :— 
“T do not conceal my opinion that the system of 
English life is nothing but a succession of errors, 
all fatal to happiness. They talk of home without 
ceasing, and this home which they like so much is 
the material side of existence, their sofas and 
easy-chairs, Our home, which we do not talk 
about, is in the heart. I tell them that the poor 
in our country have more pleasures—and pleasures 
sweeter and nobler, than the rich in theirs.” 


There is some truth in this, enough to make 
us reflect, though, in spite of our “ fatal 
errors,” we are not all unhappy, nor abso- 
lutely the slaves of those gentle masters, 
easy-chairs. The passage reminds one of 
what Mr. Stevenson says about the French 
labouring class, in his Inland Voyage :— 


“They scorn to make a poor mouth over their 
poverty, which I take to be the better part of 
manliness. .... The good people began to brag 
of their barge and their happy condition in life, 
ss = they had been Emperor and Empress of the 
ndies, 


This contented spirit is the charm of Victor 
Jacquemont. In spite of his Spartan prin- 
ciples he was quite happy in the palaces of 
the Viceroy and Runjeet Singh. He jested 
with the Catholic bishop, who “lived in 
poverty and simplicity,” unlike our gorged 
colonial prelates, who wallow, as all 
the world knows, in punkahs, brandy 
pawnee, gorree wallas, dobies, and the 
other luxuries of Oriental civilisation. 
A Scotchman was present at Jacquemont’s 
amusing interview with the Bishop, and did 
not see the joke. He said ‘‘ Eh, mon, it’s jest 
awfu,” no doubt, though Mr. Hamerton 
does not report the exact language of his 
remonstrance. “ The story is very like a 
bit out of Don Quixote, except that Cervantes 
could never have invented the Scotchman.” 
Here one of the race has a complaint to bring 
against Mr. Hamerton. The creature who 
could not see the good missionary’s joke 





(he compared his diocese to a pan: “ La 
caldaja é molto grande; ma... . la carne 
molto poca”’) isa Scotchman. Jacquemont’s 
three chief friends, Kennedy, Nicol, Fraser, 
are called Englishmen. Kennedy was ‘‘a 
humorous Englishman who loved a joke ;” 
Fraser was a lonely Englishman, who struck 
up a sudden and painfully eager friendship 
with Jacquemont, from whom he was soon 
compelled to part. As to Nicol he buried 
the poor Frenchman, who died of disease of 
the liver, in spite of all histemperance. One 
asks Mr. Hamerton if Nicol, Fraser, and 
Kennedy are peculiarly English names, or if 
they do not rather breathe of Morayshire 
and the kingdom of Galloway ? The charm 
and value of Mr. Hamerton’s book is in- 
creased by his attacks on “ international 
caricature ’”? and international prejudice. 
In Jacquemont he has shown us a French- 
man who was, above all things, a good fel- 
low, who could suffer all things gladly, ex- 
cept stupidity. He was a free-thinker, and 
“criticises the way in which the femur of 
the camel is articulated in the pelvis.” Mr. 
Hamerton says this seems “ presumptuous,” 
but that Mr. Palgrave does not seem pre- 
sumptuous when he severely criticises the 
camel’s mind. This is not hard to explain. 
Weare all taught to think that we are re- 
sponsible for our spiritual nature, but not 
for our femurs, which we cannot modify. 
Therefore, when Mr. Palgrave assails the 
camel’s mind he is no more presumptuous 
than Mr. Hamerton when he, in sympathy 
with Jacquemont, calls dull people, the 
overwhelming majority of the race, “the 
Philistines ” (p. 99). 

Mr. Hamerton’s account of Jacquemont 
is so full of incident and adventure, and 
matter inviting comment, that one insen- 
sibly lingers over it. We ought to pass 
from this free-thinker (whose last words 
and thoughts on earth were so pure, confi- 
dent, and tender) to Henri Perreyve, the 
liberal French preacher. Liberal for a 
French preacher this priest was, though he 
calmly observed that the soul of Michelet 
had rejected God. It is not uninstructive 
to read of a modern Frenchman who found 
that “these beautiful Chablais mountains 
insensibly led him to admire the beauty of 
the Virgin Mary.” Beautiful mountains 
have led Lélia and Obermann to thoughts 
so unlike Perreyve’s that Alpine scenery 
has really become scarcely proper. It is 
a comfort to find that natural beauty is 
not necessarily the consolation of despair, 
and nothing else, except “a joy of wild 
asses,” and tourists personally conducted. 
Everyone will have his favourite among 
the five biographies, and the writer must 
confess that Perreyve pleases him less than 
Jacquemont, less than Rude, the sculptor, 
whose life, to all the other charms of an 
artist’s history, adds much eventful interest 
and the picture of a character beautifully 
sincere. All these Frenchmen took for 
their watchword devoir, “ce mot austére et 
saint,’ as Perreyve calls it. If Mr. Ruskin 
is really, as Mr. Hamerton thinks, persuaded 
that la gloive has taken the place of devoir 
this book should convert him, and people 
who think with him. Rude, for example, 
the blacksmith’s son, and the successful 
sculptor, never tried to leave the class in 





which he was born. Xdprnv éayec rabrny 
céopec was his motto. 

“ All his life he maintained the doctrine that art 
is its own reward; that the artist should harass 
himself as little as possible about any other; that 
if he has just means enough to enable him to 
work, he ought to find his happiness in that, 
which is itself an inestimable privilege. He was, 
therefore, in the highest sense an amateur, as all 
the greatest and noblest artists are. He did not 
work for money; he accepted money when it 
came, because he was not born rich, and could 
not follow so costly a pursuit as sculpture on his 
own means; but the money was not his object, 
except just so far as it enabled him to work.” 
How ‘“‘un-English” Rude was, how wise, 
and how worthy of imitation! One must 
quote this story about one of his earliest 
works in marble. He had executed a bust 
of Lapeyrouse :— 

“The Government had given the marble, whick 
was larger than necessary, so Rude cut a piece off 
which had the shape of a prism. The possession. 
of this piece of marble was a constant stimulus to 
the poor sculptor. ‘Make something of me!’ 
it said to him continually ; and the answer was 
always: ‘ What can I make of such an oddly- 
shaped bleck as thee?’ At length, after much 
pondering, it occurred to Rude that there was just 
room in it for a little Neapolitan fisher-boy, playi 
with a tortoise; and as soon as this idea 
suggested itself he determined to carry it into 
execution. The work made him, in a fortnight, 
the most popular sculptor in France.” 

There is rather a curious contrast be-. 
tween Rude and Henri Regnault, whose 
name is far better known in England, and is 
honoured as it deserves to be. Rude was 
drawn in the conscription in his youth, but 
a M. Fremiet paid for a substitute—“ it 
seemed to him that a great gift for art 
ought not to be lost to the world.” Regnault, 
on the other hand, was exempt from service,. 
as he had won the priv de Rome. In spite 
of his exemption, he gave up a life full of 
promise and replete with enjoyment, and 
laid down his “great gift for art” at the 
feet of his country. Mr. Hamerton compares 
him to Sir Philip Sidney: “ in both cases a 
man of genius, adorned with all knightly 
and graceful accomplishments, admirably 
fitted for the enjoyment of life, threw life 
away for his country.” One must read Mr.. 
Hamerton’s biography -to understand how 
much Regnault voluntarily resigned, win- 
ning in return a death more desirable than 
the life of Titian. Yet as one of these 
painters was to be memorable by his death, 
the other by his deeds, we may think it wisely 
ordered that Regnault fell, and that Titian 
“lived out all the length of all his days.” 
The thing to notice is that Rude could do, 
being a peasant, what Regnault could not 
do. He could allow a substitute to take his 
place, while honour and duty compelled 
Regnault to throw himself away in the 
hopeless sally, the impotent endeavour at 
Buzenval. 

Readers of Mr. Hamerton’s other books 
will understand that the central moral in. 
terest of these biographies is not too 
prominent (as might be guessed from this 
brief notice), but that whatever frames life 
and relieves it—landscape, air, the buildings 
of ancient towns, the wells and woods, the 
chance passing of a girl or a child across 
the page—is touched with a certain and 
accomplished hand. A. Lana. 
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Word for Word from Horace. The Odes 
literally versified by William Thomas 
Thornton, C.B. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1878.) 


Tue particular object which this new trans- 
lation of Horace’s Odes keeps in view—the 
rendering of the original text word for word 
—while it distinguishes it at once from such 
versions as Mr. Martin’s or Lord Lytton’s, 
makes the task of estimating it rather less 
difficult. For such a translation ex hypothesi 
avoids those prettinesses and redundances of 
expression which can make a pleasing poem 
of what is unsatisfactory as a close repre- 
sentation of the original. Judged by this 
standard, Mr. Thornton’s translation is an 
interesting, though scarcely a very suc- 
cessful, experiment. In literary finish it 
will not bear comparison with Conington’s 
often felicitous and invariably accurate ver- 
sion; in closeness it is at least not superior 
to Sewell’s nearly-forgotten attempt. Its 
chief strength seems to lie in its mannerism, 
which recalls the versification of the seven- 
teenth century, as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing extract :— 
“ For nothing more 
The gods I weary. Rich enow 
With my own single Sabine plot, 
To my great friend I clamour not 
For larger gifts. Day thrusts on day, 
New moons wane hastily away ; 
Yet, though the grave before you yawn, 
You give out marble to be sawn: 
Oblivious of the sepulchre, 
Build houses: nay, as though you were 
Not rich enough while cramped within 
The coast-line, strive new sites to win 
By throwing out the Baian shore 
To where the sea noised heretofore.” 
The following is not unlike the style of 
Andrew Marvell :— 
** Ye, lads, Apollo’s native Delos praise, 
And Tempe ye, with no less numerous lays : 
His shoulders, likewise, decked with dire 
Quiver, and with his brother's lyre. 
He tearful war, wan famine, pestilence, 
From princely Caesar and his peoplé, hence 
To Persia and to Britain’s isle 
At your petition will exile.” 


Among the less pleasing peculiarities of Mr. 
Thornton are the too frequent omission of 
the article, a laxity in rhymes, and the 
highly objectionable custom of reducing 
Greek and Latin proper names to a barbarous 
Anglicised form by dropping the final 
syllable. The first of these gives a rough 
tone to passages otherwise unobjectionable. 
“And fondling arms of love-pledge are divested.” 
“ Rage was final cause 

Why palmiest town 

Hath perished utterly—whose walls o’erthrown 

Insulting foe with hostile plough hath pressed.” 
** Me Colchian, far Gelonian, Dacian, who 

His fear of Marsic cohort hides, shall know.” 
The second, though perhaps caused by that 
purposed avoidance of Popian rigour which 
constitutes part of the merit of the work, is 
too frequent not to offend; few ears will 
acquiesce in such rhymes as sea—Africa, 
when — campaign, heat —it, sought — grot, 
enriched—unimpeached, stream—swim; and 
they are scattered too thickly through the 
volume. As to curtailments like Oric, 
Magnese, Algid, Megill, Armeny, the Adrian, 
Gelones, Aufid, the sooner they vanish from 
the list of things permissible in translation 
the better. Mven Telephus loses half his 





charm when abridged to Teleph,a word 
which recalls Israelitish rather than Greek 
associations. Not that Mr. Thornton is 
without very considerable precedents in so 
doing ; but the philological tendency of our 
age, however inferior it may be to the 
past in the higher qualities of greatness, 
is very susceptible on this subject of names— 
and, we feel pretty sure, rightly. If Pompey 
is slowly but surely recovering the syllable 
of which France has curtailed him, our 
countrymen will certainly resent a reduction 
which, like Teleph, not only is no gain 
euphonically but transforms a_ pleasing 
Greek into a somewhat barbarised Jew. 

Mr. Thornton’s sapphics will please those 
who are contented to see classical metres 
reproduced without anything like a real 
knowledge of the rhythms as constructed by 
the ancients. Those who understand the 
rhythm, as represented, for instance, by Mr. 
Swinburne, will find Mr. Thornton’s verses 
very faulty. R. ELLs. 








The Townley Hall MSS.—The Spending of 
the Money of Robert Nowell. Edited by 
the Rev. A. B. Grosart. (Printed for 
Private Circulation, 1877.) 


Rosert Nowett (1517 ?-1568-9) was the 
younger brother of that celebrated theo- 
logian (1507-1602) who is said to have 
written the Catechism in what Walton, in 
1658, expressively called “our good old 
service-book ;’’ whose ‘“‘meek spirit, deep 
learning, prudence, and piety”’ are com- 
memorated by the same delightful writer ; 
and whose portrait hangs in the Chetham 
Library among contemporaneous Lanca- 
shire men of the same high character who 
played able parts in the eventful history of 
their time. Robert was born at Read Hall, 
Lancashire. He was educated at Middleton 
School in the same county; afterwards at 
Brasenose College; and in view of his destined 
profession he entered Gray’s Inn. At a later 
period he lived the life of a country gentle- 
man on his estate at Hendon, near the Brent, 
in Middlesex, eight miles from St. Paul’s. 
In 1561, being then a Counsellor of his Inn, 
and over forty years of age, he was appointed 
Attorney of the Queen’s Court of Wards, a 
position of considerable emolument. This 
court was then of high judicial importance, as 
it took cognisance of wards (properly socalled) 
and their property, idiots and fools natural, 
and certain marriage-licences. Nowell, who 
seems to have enjoyed the friendship of the 
lettered men of his day, died at his cham- 
bers, Gray’s Inn, February 6, 1568-9. The 
remembrance of his early struggles after 
knowledge at a time when knowledge itself 
was struggling into light, occupied his 
thoughts on his death-bed. He said to his 
brother: “ Forget not Myddleton Schole 
and the College of Brasen-nose, wher wee 
were brought upp in our youth;” adding a 
solemn charge that he would deal fairly with 
him and distribute all his goods to the poor. 
Between the brothers there appears to have 
existed a tender affection. The younger 
was by disposition inclined to enter into the 
benevolent aims of the elder, who was a sort 
of almoner-general to his age. Of both it 
might have been written by the angel in the 
dream, that they were “those who loved 





their fellow-men.” The Angler Dean be- 
stowed the tenth part of his revenue, “and 
usually all his fish,” upon the poor, saying 
often that “‘ Charity gave life to Religion.” 
Robert took care that those whom his 
private bounty had relieved, or those over 
whom his extra-judicial watchfulness ex- 
tended, should not be forgotten at his death. 
Besides Alexander,the dean, another brother, 
Lawrence (the learned Dean of Lichfield, 
1516-76), and John Towneley, Esq., a 
brother-in-law, were constituted almoners 
of Robert’s munificent and well-directed 
charities. Towneley, being a Roman Catho- 
lic, is in the shrewd lawyer’s will specially 
enjoined ‘‘to be good to my ij brethren if 
the world chaunge, and if they stand in neede 
of hym.” 

The publication of the MS. containing 
the executors’ accounts is one of the fruits 
of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts. The Commissioner who is 
entitled to the credit of first making it 
known is Mr. R. B. Knowles, the greater 
part of whose Report is fittingly embodied in 
Mr. Grosart’s Introduction. The account 
of the family of Nowell, in the same part of 
the book, has been carefully drawn up by 
Mr. Abram, the Blackburn historian, and it 
modifies the existing pedigrees of the family. 
Mr. Abram’s other contributions to the vo- 
lume evince the same patient study, and 
have imparted to it, in spite of its connexion 
with matters of a wider importance, a dis- 
tinct Lancashire tone. The will of Robert 
Nowell is a document which in a number 
of places throws light upon the accounts. 

The executors seem to have faithfully 
carried out the wishes of their benevolent 
relative as expressed in his dying request 
and in his will. To a great degree, how- 
ever, they may have followed the course of 
action which Robert himself pursued in dis- 
pensing his gifts. The arrangement of the 
funeral and the payments of the legacies 
occupied their first attention. The curious 
entries connected with the former, which 
took place in St. Paul’s, introduce us in 
fancy to the “ pomps” of death: we gaze 
on “ the disguises and solemn bugbears, and 
the actings by candlelight, and proper and 
fantastic ceremonies, the minstrels and the 
noise-makers.” The collective sum paid for 
this costly ceremony reached nearly 1191. 
Clarencieux and his attendants charged 
231. 16s. 2d. for their pains. The great 
dinner cost about 75]. Quarters of beef 
were Js. a stone; partridges about Is. a- 
piece; larks 1s. a dozen; and a hogshead of 
wine was 31. 6s. 8d. The butcher who “ cut 
out the meat” received 6d. 

Nowell’s charities extended from Lanca- 
shire to Wiltshire. A vast number of gowns, 
adapted by their price or material to the 
different classes of society, were distributed, 
the names of the recipients and the quantity 
of cloth being methodically recorded. 
Spenser, as a scholar of Merchant-Taylors’ 
School, receives 12} yards at 6s. per yard. 
There are alms to the sick and the poor, and 
gifts to decayed gentility. Numberless gifts 
went to the Nowell family, and to those 
who “claimed kindred there, and had their 
claim allowed.” Presents at marriages are 


in the record. Studious and deserving youths 
were helped forward to active life by the 
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bestowal of money or gifts. Under the 
last head centres much of the interest of 
the MS., which affords distinct glimpses of 
the school or college-life of many remark- 
able men. But it is an error of judgment 
to couple these gifts, as Mr. Grosart does in 
the case of Hooker (p. xxv.), with “ poverty 
and straits ;’’ and worse to view them with 
‘infinite pathos.” The simple matter-of-fact 
may be that the youths were a little short of 
pocket-money. 

As an aid to the study of literature, life, 
and history, the MS. is most instructive, its 
special interest being that it relates to the 
England of Shakspere and Elizabeth. It 
is a document that calls for the sustained 
labour and the piercing eye of a sage anti- 
quary. Mr. Grosart, who has exhibited that 
kind of knowledge which Fuller has justly 
reprehended—a mere indical knowledge— 
has not in all respects brought out its full 
value; and it still needs the further elucida- 
tion of those who in the pursuit of special 
subjects will bring their knowledge to bear 
upon it. The artificial bigness of the book, 
which has put it out of the reach of many, 
is due to the arrangement of the pages, by 
which a defined space is left to be filled up. 
Shoals of notes are in consequence introduced 
of an unnecessary and trivial nature. Mean- 
while essential notes are missing, as in the 
case of the names of members of Brase- 
nose College, to which the Nowells belonged. 
The annotation is altogether of a very un- 
equal character. The explanations of words, 
&c., are faulty. Many of the original notes 
betray considerable research, and are in all 
respects what is to be looked for in books 
of this class. Many are often the reverse ; 
and our digestion of an ample feast is 
spoiled, and our gratitude for a good 
book weakened. The notes on the univer- 
sity names and others are in the main neces- 
sarily drawn from Wood, Newcourt, the 
Parker Society, Mr. Thompson Cooper, Dr. 
Bloxam, &c. But the details annexed to 
the names are in general more than is re- 
quired, and they have grievously suffered in 
the process of transfer. Errors in dates, 
hasty conjectures, over-confident statements, 
&c., together with the absence of a List of 
Errata, continually provoke the reader’s in- 
vestigation; and blunders and omissions 
arise that amaze him by their number and 
variety. Mr. Cooper is often made respon- 
sible for what he never wrote. The long 
and very “ painful’ note on Thomas Drant, 
page 159, wants more than the careless ac- 
knowledgment at the end, the interjection of 
“our Nowell’s friend” (line 13) making, as 
it seems, a further editorial claim to it. 
Among the errors in this note, “the see 
of Chester,’ in line 21, should be “see of 
Chichester.” Newcourt and the Parker So- 
ciety volumes can supply very much more 
information than has been derived from 
them. Poor Tony Wood, to whom also the 
editor is under heavy obligations, is likewise 
unfairly treated. The frequent notes, ‘ Not 
in Wood,” ‘“ Not known,” “ Not to be iden- 
tified,” placed against far too many names, 
are often incorrect ; and their curtness and 
confident tone tend to discourage or impose 
on the unwary or humble investigator. 
Errors are set down to the Oxford antiquary 
that would bring scandalous expletives to 





his lips. With regard to the note No. 20 on 
page 201, to the effect that Wood tells 
nothing of the father of Richard Allein, it 
might be retorted that Mr. Grosart does “ his 
bitterest best’’ to slander Wood, as a reference 
to the Athenae will show. The same care- 
lessness is manifested in regard to an entry 
(at p. 224) on which hang matters of singu- 
lar interest. The executors pay 51. “too 
mt, Raynarde Woulffe for Cathachismies in 
greake & Latten, to gyve poor scholers.”’ 
The wellnigh incredible comment is that 
Woulffe is “not in Wood”! Now he is 
there (see the Athenae), and no less than 
jive times. But in this case Wood was the 
wrong authority to consult. The proprietor 
of the Catechisms was the celebrated King’s 
printer, Reynold Wolf, the learned anti- 
quary who befriended Leland and compiled 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, as to whom the 
editor should have examined Dibdin’s Typ. 
Antigq., iv., 1-36; Herbert’s Ames, i., 595- 
612; Johnson’s Typographia, 529-531; Ry- 
mer’s Foedera, vol. xv., 150; and the Sta 
tioners’ Hall Registers. The ‘‘ Cathachismie” 


‘is, of course, Nowell’s (Hxcusum Londini 


apud Reginaldum Wolfium, anno Domini 
1573, 8vo.), translated into Greek by William 
Whitaker and dedicated to Sir William Cecil 
(Dibdin, iv., 34; Churton’s Nowell, 179-80 ; 
Jacobson’s Catechismus. ° Auctore 
Nowell, Oxf. 1844, pp. xvi.—xvii.). Defec- 
tive bibliographical knowledge is also exhi- 
bited in a note in slipshod language annexed 
to a poor woman named Anne Basket, 
thus :—‘“ Reminds of the early publisher of 
the English Bible.” 

The student is assured (p. x.) that as to 
the transcript he “may rely on the fidelity 
of the text to the original.’”’ But there are 
several places where suspicion is excited, as, 
€.g., p. 198, note 32, where Robert Lovenden 
should be Robert Hovenden, B.A., July 5, 
1566; and John Coldinge, note 33, should 
be John Goldynge, B.A., May 31, 1568. 
The contracted p for pr is left p in the 
transcript, with the result, e.g., that all the 
Cowpers or Coopers are indexed as Cowps 
and Coops! The editor’s facsimiles belie 
his assurance; for not only is there some 
doubt about his rendering of Spenser’s 
schoolfellows (Facsim. No. 1, and p. 28), 
but there are four or five mistakes in the 
last specimen (No. 5, and p. 220). It may 
be questioned whether the corrections in this 
last example are really in Dean Nowell’s 
handwriting. §Jonn Eouineton Baitey. 








Schopenhauer’s Leben. Von Wilhelm Gwin- 
ner. (Leipzig: Brockhaus; London: 
Kolckmann, 1878.) 


Tue human mind, under the sway of various 
ideas at different periods of its history, has 
been compared to Luther’s drunken peasant 
who inclined now to this side, now to that, 
incapable of maintaining his equilibrium. 
The comparison is not flattering, but we fear 
it is just. In reaction from the immoderate 
optimism of the eighteenth century we are 
now passing through a stage of pessimism, 
which, aided by science, will, we trust, 
land us eventually in some happy mean as 
yet but dimly perceived. In England this 
phase is only superficial and confined to a 
minority. In Germany, on the other hand, 





it has assumed such proportions as to alarm 
the thoughtful ; for such a creed, consistently 
carried out, must end in stagnation and 
destruction for all Eduard von Hartmann’s 
evasive mediations. Fifteen years ago Dr. 
Gwinner presented us with a graphic, con- 
cise, and excellent memoir of Schopenhauer, 
who was at that time not recognised beyond 
a small select circle, and whose interestin 
personality and grand ethical thoughts 
he wished to make known to a wider 
circle, who, qualified to appreciate the “soul 
of goodness in things evil,” could sift the 
precious grain from the chaff. Now, after 
this lapse of time, Dr. Gwinner awakes to 
the fact that Schopenhauer has become a 
prophet, and his doctrine a cult. His 
charming style, a phenomenon in his na- 
tive land, has brought him within reach of 
the masses; and the more easy comprehen- 
sion of the vulgar mind for evil, and certain 
social conditions in the new Empire, are 
largely responsible for his present popu- 
larity. Now Dr. Gwinner holds that Scho- 
penhauer’s doctrines, ill understood, act like 
poison to the mind; and to the fear lest his 
too laudatory sketch of the philosopher’s 
life and doctrines should have contributed to 
the present mood we owe the book before 
us. “An expiation,” he names it. It is 
certainly a work to enforce respect for the 
disinterestedness and high-minded honesty 
of its author. The world will be grateful to 
Dr. Gwinner for at last protesting with the 
authority he can bring to bear against the 
fashionable veneration for Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism, serviceable at most as an anti- 
dote, while his idealism and spiritual tenden- 
cies are overlooked. In this new volume, 
then, which is an entire reconstruction of 
the former one, enlarged by more than one- 
half, Dr. Gwinner dwells on Schopenhauer’s 
intellectual deficiencies and faults, as he 
before insisted on his strength when the 
world was ready enough to concede the 
one but ignore the other. 

It is not, however, a fuller analysis of 
Schopenhauer’s theories that has so greatly 
added to the bulk of this volume, but, what 
is far more interesting, new biographical 
material. It in no wise changes our pre- 
vious conception of the morose recluse of 
Frankfurt, but in filling up the blank his- 
tory of his youth it brings him more within 
the life-round of common men, and explains 
much of his Ishmaelitish temperament. In 
later years isolated and solitary, we here 
behold him beloved and loving, and, though 
his youthful friends nicknamed him Jupiter 
Tonans, they seem to have liked him none 
the less for his autocratic and oracular mode 
of enunciating his opinions. Dr. Gwinner 
further confirms the eventual mental de- 
rangement of Schopenhauer’s father, and 
traces further symptoms of mental disease 
in the family which physiologically account 
for much that otherwise appears perverted 
in the philosopher’s life. He also gives us a 
more detailed account of Schopenhauer’s 
English sojourn, when he acquired his 
accurate knowledge of the language and 
his admiration of the people and institutions, 
combined with a fierce hatred of English 
bigotry. He was at the boarding-school of 
a certain Rev. Mr. Lancaster, who appears 
to have somewhat over-dosed the boy, ac- 
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customed to the broader habits of Conti- 
nental life, with Sabbatarianism. He com- 
plains of this in bitter tones to his mother, 
who twits him with his former unwillingness 
to do anything sensible on Sundays because 
it was the day of rest; now he no doubt 
enjoyed days of rest enough. It was the 
memory of this that made him afterwards 
annotate his copy of Pickwick at the passage 
where Weller senior pays off Mr. Stiggins 
with blows :—‘‘ The author showeth here al- 
legorically how the English nation ought to 
treat that set of hypocrites, impostors, and 
money-graspers, the clergy of the esta- 
blished humbug that devours annually 
3,500,0007.” This annotation, like most of 
Schopenhater’s private notes, is in English. 
He habitually employed the language as the 
most practical, and because of his partiality 
for England and Englishmen. While he 
was at Wimbledon his mother exhorted him 
to take life more seriously, and not waste it 
with dilettantism and reading of nothing 
but poets and romance-writers—an exhort- 
ation that reads comically enough to us. 
His early bias towards melancholy is, how- 
ever, confirmed by the mother’s diaries. 
The aspect of human suffering or misery 
touched him keenly, and embittered all his 
enjoyments. Some of his boyish poems read 
like translations of Leopardi’s most despair- 
ing cries uttered when sickness and ill- 
fortune had utterly shattered his elasticity, 
whiie Schopenhauer was a very spoilt child 
of fortune. At Weimar he enjoyed inter 
course with Goethe, who induced him to in- 
vestigate his theory of colours, and whose 
letters to Schopenhauer on the subject are 
here given at length. Goethe took a lively in- 
terest in the youth and predicted his future 
eminence, and though he could not feel in 
sympathy with him, he nevertheless urged 
Schopenhauer to write to him :—- 

“Let me hear from time to time what are your 
occupations ; you will always find me interested, 
for although I am too old to appropriate the ideas 
of others, yet I like much, so far as it is possible, 
to keep myself historically informed of that which 
they have thought and think.” 

This letter is dated 1816; the poet was 
then sixty-seven. Some exceedingly interest- 
ing English letters from Schopenhauer are 
also printed, from which it appears that he 
entertained the project of translating Kant 
into English, considering that the rare com- 
bination found in him of a good knowledge 
of English with a thorough knowledge of 
‘the Kantian philosophy, in whosestudy hehad 
grown grey-headed, peculiarly qualified him 
forthetask. He points outhow Kant’scrabbed 
and abstruse style renders a more than 
verbal acquaintance with German requisite 
in his translator, and the fact that we are 
still without a correct and readable version 
of Kant evinces the justice of his remarks. 
But Schopenhauer’s advances met with in- 
difference and supercilious contempt, a cir- 
cumstance that cannot be sufficiently de- 
plored. These letters, and the specimen of 
his translation appended, should be read by 
all interested in Kantian philosophy, and so 
should the letter of Mr. Francis Hayward, 
whose qualifications, as he states himself, 
at that time hardly equalled his courage as 
a translator. The practical common-sense 
and keen business faculties that Schopen- 





hauer combined with genius are amusingly 
demonstrated in Dr. Gwinner’s present work. 
It was well known that Schopenhauer by his 
promptitude and energy saved the bulk of 
his fortune out of the ruin of the merchant 
house where it was invested. How he ac- 
complished this is here told in detail in his 
masterly, decisive, and luminous business 
letters addressed to the firm, who urged him 
to accept the composition of thirty per cent. 
offered to and accepted by the rest of their 
creditors. The money was his due; it repre- 
sented his freedom, his power to live where 
and how he liked; he was not going to be 
baulked of his patrimony, he would wait, he 
said, till he could be paid in full, but paid in 
full he would be. To complimentary appeals 
he replied that he would not let himself be 
flattered out of his due; to threats he re- 
plied with counter threats, and the long and 
short of the matter was that, while most men 
would have acceded and swerved from their 
firmness, and while the other creditors, many 
of them men of business, had to rest content 
with receiving only a portion of their due, 
the philosopher carried the day and was duly 
paid in full after the expiration of some little 
time. ‘ You see,” he wrote to the principal 
of the firm, “itis possible to be a philosopher 
without on that account being a fool.” 

This new biography clears Schopenhauer 
of an ugly charge, that of having maimed 
an old woman whom he found intruding in 
his rooms. Dr. Gwinner states the case in 
detail. It appears he neither ejected her 
with violence (and he only ejected her when 
remonstrance had failed), nor did he injure 
her. The annuity he was forced to accord 
her came from legal mismanagement and 
false swearing on the part of the old woman’s 
friends. The doctor who examined her for 
the case could find no injuries, and it is 
probable that had Schopenhauer not been 
absent from Berlin when she appealed against 
the first decision, given in his favour, the 
whole disagreeable story would never have 
furnished a handle to his enemies. 

The only new trait in Schopenhauer’s 
character here given is his extreme indeci- 
sion about matters of everyday life. .As an 
example of how he overcame this Dr. Gwin- 
ner prints the schedule which Schopenhauer 
drew up for himself when uncertain whether 
he should fix himself permanently at Mann- 
heim or Frankfurt. It is, as usual, in 


English :— 
“ FRANKFURT. MANNHEIM. 
Healthy climate. Fine weather (intoler- 
able heat). 


Fine country. Silence and no throng 
(throng at the play 
and dinner). 


Comforts of large cities. More consideration. 


Charges of large cities. Better foreign book- 
sellers. 

Better reading-room. The Harmony and its 
library. 


The natural museum. 

Better plays, 
concerts. 

More Englishmen. 

Better coffee-houses. 

No bad water. 

The Senkenberg Library. 


The Heidelberg library. 

A truly sociable estab- 
lishment. 

Better baths in summer. 

Spares much in books. 

Less danger of thieves. 

In later years a servant 
to keep. 

Nothing is mepipaynroy 


(the play). 


operas, 


No inundations. 





A nicer table in later 


Less noticed. 


years. 
The gaiety of the place» A very good supper- 
and all about it. place.” 


You are more at large, 

and not so beset with 

company given by 

chance and not by 

choice, and more at 

liberty to cut and 

shun whom you dis- 

like. 

An able dentist, and less 
bad physicians. 

Not such intolerable 
heat in summer. 

The physical museum. 

With suchlike matters of interest to all 
who feel attracted by Schopenhauer’s strange 
personality Dr. Gwinner’s volume abounds. 
It is as admirable in style and construction 
asits forerunner, and must meet with as warm 
a welcome. By no means its least interest- 
ing feature is a portrait of Schopenhauer in 
his twenty-first year, in which we trace with 
difficulty the more familiar features of the 
septuagenarian. The flashing eye and lofty 
brow are the same, but the curly-headed 
dandy is not easily identified with the arch- 
pessimist Arthur Schopenhauer. 

Heten ZIMMERN. 








NEW NOVELS. 


By Proxy. By James Payn. In Two 
Volumes. (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1878.) 


Eliot the Younger; a Fiction in Freehand. 
By Bernard Barker. In Three Volumes. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley & Co., 1878.) 

In the Spring of My Life. By Princess Olga 
Cantacuzene. Translated by Eugenia 
Klaus. In One Volume. (London: 
Samuel Tinsley & Co., 1878.) 


GIVEN your motive, the question is, How 
best to handle it? The art is a difficult 
art, and, though its professors are many, it 
is only to a few of them that one could go 
for anything like instruction. Mr. James 
Payn, author of Lost Sir Massingberd, A 
Perfect Treasure, The Best of Husbands, What 
He Cost Her, and a score of pleasant books 
besides, is happily one of these. An indi- 
vidual humourist, with a happy gift of 
observation and a no less happy knack of 
characterisation, he is also a story-teller, and 
a story-teller of mark. It is for other crafts- 
men to ruin themselves by excess of in- 
genuity, or to lapse into nothingness by dint 
of doubt, or to break their shins over situa- 
tions they have found but cannot clear. He, 
at least, knows how to do justice to a good 
motive; and, if he gets one, he is always 
certain to handle it as it should be handled 
—easily, rapidly, masterfully, with the 
assurance that comes of intelligence, with 
the success that is born of practice and skill. 
In By Proxy he has produced what seems 
to me, from this story-telling point of 
view, his best work. With a motive 
of singular force and freshness to serve 
as the nevus of his story, he has 
had the audacity to start from a situa- 
tion of extraordinary moment, and the 


skill to work from it to his dénowement— 
and to work, not backwards, but forwards 
—without allowing the interest to flag or 
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falter for a single page. By Prowy, in- 
deed, is an excellent specimen of the art of 
story-telling. There are plenty of faults in 
it, but they are not faults of narrative. 
Mr. Payn has done the work that he is 
best fitted for with the tact and temper of a 
genuine craftsman, and if one look for the 
blemishes that needs must show in every- 
body’s results, it is not here that one 
will care to discover them. The intrigue 
of By Proazy is based on a misconception 
of a point of Chinese law, and is there- 
fore an impossible intrigue. But with this 
question of potentialities one need not 
busy oneself at all; one has only to ask 
whether the impossibility is properly and 
plausibly done, and if the answer be an 
affirmative, the impossibility ascends at once 
into higher’ regions than can be trodden by 
the mere critic of facts. The Ralph Penni- 
cuick of By Proxy would not have had 
an opportunity of availing himself of the 
law’s delay, for Buddhism is not the State 
Church of China, and his crime, though it 
might have exposed him to the fury of 
an exasperated populace, would not have 
brought him into contact with officials of 
any sort. He would have been torn to 
pieces, and the story would have been at an 
end. Mr. Payn has erred, whether wilfully 
or the reverse, and one is very much obliged 
to him for the error; for By Proxy, as it 
stands, is a novel that very few will be able 
to read otherwise than at a single gasp. Its 
weaknesses are weaknesses of characterisa- 
tion and psychology. Ralph Pennicuick in 
the earlier scenes is admirably adroit and 
vigorous, but he loses presently his force and 
humour, and becomes a mere name and a 
symbol of remorse. The young lady of the 
novel is too absurdly scrupulous and sen- 
tentious to be of much value; and this is 
all the more to be deplored, seeing that Mr. 
Payn’s girls are often such pleasing young 
creatures as to give an air of freshness and 
naturalness to all their surroundings. The 
young gentleman is worthy of this young 
lady, but not much else, and Arthur Con- 
way, the young lady’s father, the unfortu- 
nate hero of the intrigue, makes a very good 
third. The best thing of this sort in 
the book appears to be the character of 
Mrs. Conway, the young lady’s mamma, 
which, though only a sketch, and a dis- 
agreeable sketch, is very bold and able 
work indeed; and after this, there remains 
in my mind a memory of the ample geniality 
of Mrs. Wardlaw, which is deserving of 
much praise. It should be added that Mr. 
Payn has rendered his Flowery Land with 
remarkable vigour and precision, if with an 
occasional something too much of the hu- 
moristic in his manner. The English of 
the book, as was to be expected, is very 
pleasant and forcible English; for “ ré- 
chauffé cutlets’? seems to be one of those 
solecisms that are the privilege of printers, 
and the deplorable pun on page 50, un- 
justifiable as it is, is hardly enough to damn 
the whole book. The illustrations are of a 
mixed order, one or two being really rather 
good, several indifferent, and more than one 
extremely bad. 

If Bernard Barker be not the Earl of Desart 
himself, he is assuredly a gentleman who has 
read the Earl of Desart rather well than 





wisely. Whoever he may be, he is not a 
great novelist. Eliot the Younger is, on the 
whole, a poor book ; and none, I think, who 
has read it once will care to turn to it again, 
either with his memory or in fact and deed. 
It relates the adventures of a certain Dick 
Eliot, who is rusticated for a dcbauch at 
college, goes to London, is starved nearly to 
death, is rescued, writes a wonderful comedy, 
and marries at last the girl of his heart—a 
young lady in whose face there was “ that 
rarer higher beauty of expression, that rarer 
and more eloquent beauty of soul, which 
made her seem, beside the conventional 
model, as the Rhodian girl Balaustion might 
seem beside a portrait of Sir Peter Lely’s.” 
They who care for the chit-chat of barmaids, 
ballet-girls, burlesque actresses, naughty 
peers, brilliant journalists, and such gor- 
geous creatures, may possibly find it amus- 
ing. I confess that my own sympathies 
are otherwhere, and that I have found Eliot 
the Younger, not only offensive and unreal, 
but also dull in no mean degree. 

Of In the Spring of My Life but little is to 
be said, and of that little nothing in praise. 
It is harmless enough, but bitterly affected 
and as bitterly dull. What small merit it 
may have originally possessed would seem 
to have been lost in the process of trensla- 
tion. The English is so cruelly, so hope- 
lessly French that the poor little book 
acquires from it an air of unfinishedness and 
slovenliness that makes it almost pathetic. 
The sorrows and sentimentalities of Agnés 
de Morangis are poor enough in themselves. 
Thus rawly presented, their record reminds 
one not a little of a touzled and undressed 
waxen dummy, staring into vacancy from 
great meaningless eyes, and simpering fixedly 
the sickly simper of an artificial and affected 
old-maidhood. W. E. HENtey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Handbook on Gold and Silver. By an Indian 
Official. (Longmans.) The author of this book 
speaks of his subject as a “big” one, and in point 
of fact, under a single title he treats of several big 
subjects—the introduction of a gold currency 
into India, the revision of the English land laws, 
the suppression of drunkenness, prevention of the 
waste of English capital in foreign loans and in- 
vestments, and the relief of trade from its present 
depression. It would not be easy to establish 
a clear connexion between all these; and it is 
not surprising that the author has failed to do 
so. His proper subject is really the first—the sub- 
stitution of a gold for a silver currency in India. 
Could it be effected, there can be no doubt that a 
considerable saving to India on the maintenance of 
its currency would be obtained, in addition tu other 
and wider advantages. Gold could be imported 
from Australia, whereas silver has to be brought 
from Europe, and ultimately from Mexico, 
a heavier freight on the bulkier metal for a much 
longer voyage being thus incurred. Gold could 
be coined in India at less cost than silver in pro- 

ortion to the smaller number of coins required. 

he cost of carriage of large sums of money 
through au immense country, often in bullock- 
carts and over bad roads or no roads, would be 
lessened in proportion to the smaller bulk and 
weight of equal values in gold. The wear and 
tear of fewer and harder coins would be less. But 
it would be robbery of the natives of India to de- 
monetise silver at once. For a time a bi-metallic 
currency would be necessary; and to regulate the 
proper relative value of the gold and silver 
coinage while the value of silver in the market 





fluctuates as it has done for the last two years 
would be impossible. Sir Charles Wood and his 
advisers must bear the reproach of not having in- 
troduced a bona fide gold currency while it was 
easily practicable. Some of the author's expres- 
sions seem at first sight adverse to the policy of 
free-trade ; but he does not really advocate a re- 
turn to protection, and there is considerable truth 
in his proposition that “‘ England began her career 
of free-trade with certain advantages for a profit- 
able foreign trade, and surrendered these advan- 
tages by the exportation of British capital 
through finance companies, and in loans to foreign 
governments.” The Appendix to the book is a 
repertory of useful information respecting the 
precious metals, currency, and prices. On the 
whole, although the work cannot be put on a par 
with Mr. Wilson's Resources of Modern Countries, 
it will be found a useful companion to that in- 
structive collection of essays, 


Lectures on Mediaeval Church Ilistory. By 
Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. (Macmillan.) When a writer to whom 
the British public is already under no small debt 
of obligation publishes a volume like the present, 
the exercise of the critic’s function becomes some- 
what embarrassing. These lectures, we learn, were 
delivered “a good many years ago;” they were 
addressed to “a class of girls,” and the task of 
their recent revision has been interrupted and 
hindered by a severe accident. Such being its 
antecedents, it would be easy to dismiss the 
volume with the observation that considered with 
reference to the date of its conception and its 
original design, it appears well adapted for its 
purpose; that it is felicitous in expression and 
lucid in arrangement, and brings out many im- 
portant points in mediaeval Church history with 
considerable skill. Archbishop Trench, however, 
expressly states in his Preface that he is of 
opinion that “there is no need to break the bread 
of knowledge smaller for young women than for 
young men ;” and we are, therefore, bound to say 
that we think there is some doubt whether the ex 
cathedra manner in which his decisions are de- 
livered, the obvious platitudes and truisms that 
meet us on almost every page, the complacency 
with which after referring to two opposing theo- 
ries he almost invariably sums up by assuming 
a position exactly half-way between the antago- 
nists, will be accepted by real students as a satis- 
factory treatment of an important subject. Of 
what possible use, for example, can it be to the 
learner to find his instructor concluding a brief 
and very inadequate estimate of Erasmus with the 
statement that after all he is “ sure that it is easy 
to say things about Erasmus which shall be 
bitterer and more full of reproach than the actual 
facts of the case, if duly weighed in the balance, 
would warrant ”? This pregnant sentence reminds 
us, indeed, very forcibly of Macaulay’s comment on 
a similarly meaningless piece of criticism, that “ it 
would be no very flattering compliment to a man’s 
figure to say that he was taller than the Polish 
Count and shorter than Giant O’Brien.” What, 
again, when compression is so much needed, can 
be the motive for suggesting, at the com- 
mencement of the chapter on “ The Papacy,” the 
question whether that institution “grew up by 
Divine permission,” and then observing that “it 
is a question not easy to answer”? The most 
serious defect of the volume consists, however, in 
the way in which it leaves unnoticed the very 
different character of the data on which our know- 
ledge of successive periods rests. vents and 
characters in the century and a-half following 
upon the pontificate of Gregory the Great are dis- 
cussed in the same tone as those of the age pre- 
ceding the Reformation. It is surely of primary 
importance for the historical student that he 
should be taught at the outset to recognise the 
comparative value of the evidence on which he 
will have to ground his conclusions, and the 
degree of credit or suspicion attaching to different 
sources. But, in fact, the treatment throughout is 
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far too much of a kind which is rapidly giving 
ae to one more suited to modern requirements. 

the couple of pages in which, at the conclusion 
of the chapter on the Crusades, the lecturer sums 
up the reflex action of those expeditions on Europe, 
his tone is singularly optimistic. He is of opinion 
that we “may well believe” that “the faithful 
discerned, as they never had discerned before, 
what treasures of wisdom and of grace were laid 
up in the Church’s faith.” A pleasing belief, 
which, we fear, can only be cherished by those 
who choose to remain in conifortable ignorance of 
all that Michaud, Dr. Brewer, and M. Wallon 
have written on the subject. “The conversion of 
the Saracens,” says the second of these writers, 
“ had not been secured ; ¢¢ seemed much more likely 
that the converters would become converted.” A like 
deficiency is observable in the criticisms, towards 
the close of the volume, on the Reformers who pre- 
ceded the Reformation, pages which really convey 
nothing that was not equally well known half-a- 
century ago. At the same time nota few of these 
lectures have the merit of bringing the more im- 
portant points of their respective subjects very 
clearly and concisely before the reader—that on 
the Papacy being especially noticeable. At pages 
65-67, again, there are some excellent observations 
on St. Boniface and his work in Frankland—by 
way of rejoinder apparently to the hostile criticisms 
of August Werner and his school—which make us 
all the more regret that circumstances have not 
allowed of the whole volume being made more 
worthy both of the subject and its distinguished 
author, 

In a pamphlet entitled 4 Short View of the 
History and Consequences of Primogeniture in 
England (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co.), 
Mr. C. J. Cooper has combined in a happy manner 
the results of the researches of Maine, Nasse, and 
Stubbs. He shows that the custom of primogeni- 
ture, or the descent of land in case of intestacy 
to the eldest son, is a comparatively recent growth 
in the history of jurisprudence; and he argues 
with much ingenuity that the custom sprang up 
as a corollary to the theory of hereditary office. 
The latter part of the pamphlet, concerning the 
consequences of primogeniture in England, con- 
tains suggestions rather than a well-considered 
statement, 


In Amours of Great Men (Tinsley Brothers) 
Mr. Albert D, Vandam has written under a very 
ugly title a book which is not itself of a very 
attractive kind. Mr. Vandam has taken in hand 


Abelard, Petrarch, Dante, Memling, Marot, 
Raphael, Lope de Veza, Moliére, Rousseau, 


Mirabeau, and Swift. The loves of these men as 
recorded in history or legend he has recounted at 
very great length, and he has subjoined to the 
whole an allegoric vision, in which by dint of 
much Schopenhauer he endeavours to make out a 
theory of “love in the atbstract.” We cannot 
congratulate him either on his plan or on his exe- 
cution. Not only does the general subject need 
great delicacy as well as originality of handling 
to make it tolerable, but the separate themes 
thrice told, or rather a thousand times told, as 
they are, require some special gifts in the writer. 
He must have some new facts to communicate ; 
he must be a genius of the kind that can handle 
any subject with advantage; or he must be con- 
tent to rely on grace of style and literary attrac- 
tion for his success. We do not see that Mr. 
Vandam is in any one of these three positions. 
He has nothing new to tell us, unless his 
Memling legend be partly of his invention. He 
is scarcely remarkable for the brillianey or 
originality of his views; and his style is the style 
of a man who sets down the. first thoughts that 
come into his head in the first words that come to 
keep them company. We doubt the possibility of 
writing a book in two large volumes and some eight 
hundred pages on such a subject, but whether or 
no it be possible, Mr. Vandam is not the magi- 
cian. His allegory or vision at the end, spoken 
chiefly by Paradox, a mule begot by Pegasus on 





Balaam’s ass, reminds us forcibly of a description 
which we have lately read of such things as “ un- 
skilful, obvious, poor, and not any more amusing 
than if their matter had been set forth without 
any attempt at fanciful decoration.” His attempts 
at catching titles, such as Plato or Priapus? for a 
discourse on Rousseau, and Love's Impenitence for 
the story of Abelard and Héloise, do not impress 
us more favourably. With the exception of the 
chapter on Swift, which really does contain some 
matter which in more skilful hands might have 
been worth putting, there is nothing in these big 
volumes which will repay a moderately instructed 
reader; while the awkwardness of the style will 
repel readers instructed and uninstructed alike. 

e are sorry to pronounce so harsh a verdict on 
Mr. Vandam, who is evidently a well-meaning 
person possessed of considerable reading and (as 
these volumes and his recent adaptation of a Dutch 
novel show) industrious withal. But, unfortu- 
nately, industry, reading, and good intentions do 
not suffice. A writer should have something to say 
and should know how to say it. Mr. Vandam has 
little to say and says a great deal about it in one 
of the worst possible manners. On so difficult and 
delicate a question as the relation of the sexes we 
should prefer to listen to a somewhat more weighty 
authority. On subjects so sacred as the loves of 
some of the world’s greatest men we should prefer 
to listen to a more skilful artist. 


The Effects of Machinery on Wages. Being the 

Cambridge Cobden Prize Essay for 1877. By J. 
S. Nicholson. (Deighton, Bell and Sons.) Mr. 
Nicholson has followed an inductive method in 
his treatment of his subject. The deductive 
method led to opposite views respecting the effects 
of machinery. One school of economists, among 
whom Bastiat and Chevalier held a high place, 
starting from the principle that whatever di- 
minishes effort and increases production must be 
advantageous to the whole of society—and that the 
steam engine and the powerloom simply render 
on a great scale benefits of the same kind, in re- 
lieving the human hand and multiplying its pro- 
duce, that the handloom had rendered in an 
earlier age, and the bone needle in one still earlier— 
arrived at the conclusion that machinery must be 
beneficial to all classes, the labourers included. 
Another school, setting out from Ricardo’s doc- 
trine, that the sudden conversion of circulating 
into fixed capital may both diminish the amount 
of wages and supersede labour, have been dis- 
posed to regard the great recent increase of 
mechanical invention and power as on the whole 
detrimental to the working classes. Mr. Nichol- 
son admits an element of truth in both 
views, but applies himself chiefly to the investi- 
gation of the actual effects, as ascertained by 
observation, of the progress of machinery. His 
conclusions from this point of view are of a mixed 
kind. On the one hand, he thinks there is evidence 
that machinery has given rise to more sudden and 
extensive fluctuations, and to greater precarious- 
ness of wages, than was the case in a simpler and 
more stable state of society. On the other hand, 
the tendency which he discovers in the history of 
machinery is that “these radical changes, these 
discontinuous leaps, tend to give place to advances 
by small increments of invention.” The main 
danger of machinery to the working classes is one 
incident to the system of production on a large 
scale, it being impossible to adjust supply accu- 
rately to the changing conditions of a world-wide 
market. But the inference he draws is not the 
one Lancashire weavers haye lately been con- 
tending for :— 
“ Let working men,” he says, “instead of attempting 
the impracticable task of regulating supply, consider 
the remedies which lie within their reach; let them 
imitate the masters in saving when times are good, 
and let them use their political influence towards the 
improvement of international relations, for it is to 
international disturbances that the most serious 
disturbances are due.” 


The essay throughout deserves the study of both 





the working classes and their employers, as well 
as of theoretical economists, and is creditable to 


the younger generation of economists growing up 
at Cambridge. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue works of Prévost-Paradol are being trans- 
lated oe Clara Peirse, daughter of Charles. 
Peirse, Esq., and will be issued with a Preface by 
Admiral Peirse. 


SPIELHAGEN is engaged upon a new novel, 
which will be published in September. Platt- 
land is the title of this new work, the scene of 
which, like that of Stwmfluth, will be laid in 
Prussia Proper. 


WE understand that Ross Neil, the author of 
Elfinella, is Miss Isabella Harwood. 


Tue Index Society has received a donation of 
one hundred guineas from one who is interested in 
the objects of the society, and wishes to further 
them by timely assistance. 


Messrs, Rivineton are about to issue a Short 
History of England for Schools, by F. York 
Powell, M.A. This book is intended for the use 
of scholars in the middle and upper forms of 
schools, who, while they have outgrown the stage 
at which primers are useful, are not yet able to 
cope with larger and more complete histories. 


THE same publishers have also in the press two 
volumes of their “ Historical Biographies: ” the 
Duke of Marlborough, by Louise Creighton; and 
the Duke of Wellington, by Rosamond Waite. 


Tue Pali College established in Kandy by 
Sumangala Unnanse, the learned chief-priest of 
Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, has proved a greater 
success than was at first expected. The number 
of students has now grown to eighty, who go: 
through a five years’ course of Sanskrit, Pali, and 
Elu studies ; and at the anniversary celebration on 
May 20 the Governor of Ceylon personally distri- 
buted the prizes for the year. It is worthy of 
notice that the distinguished principal of the 
college, who is probably the most influential 
member of the Buddhist Church in Ceylon, dis- 
tinctly prides himself on the college being entirely 
unsectarian ; and two of the prizes were won by 
Christian students. The aim of the supporters of 
the college is to revive and perpetuate among the 
native Singhalese a knowledge of the ancient 
literature of their island, which is now beginning- 
to attract so much attention in the West. We 
are glad to see that such an aim meets with the 
enlightened support of the Governor, and that the 
college funds are supplemented by a Government 
grant. 

A meetine of the Council of the Library 
Association was held on Wednesday week, to 
discuss the arrangements for the first annual 
meeting of the association, to be held at Oxford in 
the autumn. The use of their rooms has been 
granted by the Oxford Union Society; and the 
meeting has been fixed for the last week of 
September or first week of October. A local com- 
mittee is being formed at Oxford, and the council 
are now prepared to receive offers of papers or 
suggestions. 


Tue Library Association are issuing a circular 
of enquiries as to the existence and condition of 
parochial libraries, addressed to the rural deans. 
Mr. Shaw, of the Hartley Institution, Southamp- 
ton, has undertaken the labour of correspondence, 
and of digesting the returns with a view to laying 
the results before the Oxford meeting of the 
Library Association. 


Tue forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science will 
commence at Dublin on Wednesday, August 14. 
Mr. William Spottiswoode, the President Elect, 
will deliver his address at 8 p.m. on the evening 
of that day. On August 15, at 8 p.m, there will 
be a soirée; on August 16, at 8.30 p.m, a Dis- 
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course, by Mr. G. J. Romanes, on “ Animal In- 
telligence;” on August 19, at 8.80 p.m., a Dis- 
course, by Prof. Dewar, on “ Dissociation, or 
Modern Ideas of Chemical Action;” on August 
20, at 8 P.M., a soirée; on August 21, the con- 
cluding General Meeting will be held, at 2.30 p.m. 
Excursions to places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin will be made on Thursday, 
August 22. The Assistant General Secretary is 
Mr. G. Griffith, of Harrow. 


Tur death is announced, on the 14th inst., at 
the age of forty-five, of the Swedish entomologist, 
Dr. Carl Stal. 


M. Potrres, whose work on Modern Greek 
Mythology (NeoedAnx MvOodoyia) was reviewed 
in the AcapEMY for September 18, 1875, has re- 
issued as a separate pamphlet his article on the 
myth of the Gorgons (‘O mepi rav Topydvav 
pvdos) which appeared in the April number of 
the Parnassos of Athens. In this he gives an 
interesting account of the beings to whom that 
name is attached by the modern Greeks, and of 
the superstitions connected with them. At the 
present day they are malevolent spirits of the 
sea, greatly dreaded by sailors; and the author 

ints out the maritime character of the Gorgons 
in antiquity, and traces the points of correspond- 
ence between the aneient and modern conceptions, 
showing at the same time how the story of Scylla 
enters into the composition of the myths of the 
present day. One curious feature in these is the 
introduction of Alexander the Great, who occu- 
pies so prominent a place in mediaeval Greek 
mythology. The fate of ships is often made to 
depend on the favourable or unfavourable answers 
the sailors return to questions addressed to them 
by the Gorgons on the subject of the fate of that 
hero. M. Polites publishes here for the first time 
an interesting popular story from the island of 
Paros, in which the Gorgon, who demands as her 
tribute one of the crew of every ship that passes 
through a certain strait, describes herself as 
having the sea for her mother, and Alexander for 
her father. The subject is illustrated with much 
learning from various sources. 


In the Library Journal Dr. J. S. Billings has a 
paper on the “National Catalogue of Medical 
Literature,” from which it appears that Congress 
is now being asked to print the Catalogue of the 
Surgeon-General’s Library. This comprises about 
50,000 volumes, and includes 75 per cent. of all 
medical periodicals. The Catalogue contains 
400,000 subject entries, and will make seven 
volumes royal octavo of 1,000 pages, with three 
more if an author-catalogue is added. But it 
seems a pity that if so extensive a compilation is 
to be printed, it should not, by co-operation with 
other medical libraries, be made absolutely com- 
plete, so as to represent an entire literature, and 
not merely a particular collection. 


In the Revista Contemporanea of May 15, Juan 
Valera, the poet and novelist, gives the second and 
last part of a Zarzuela fantastica, which recalls 
sometimes one of the poems in Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh, at others one of G. Becquer's Indian 
Tales. J. Heredia y Garcia commences a study 
on Independent Ethics: in the present section he 
points out the frequent opposition between religion 
and morality. De Labra continues his history of 
“El Ateneo ” of Madrid. 


AN interesting little specimen of “ Rhaeto- 
Romanisch” literature, elegantly got-up, has just 
come from the press of the Brothers Casanova in 
Chur. It is in the dialect of the Graubiinden 
Oberland, and is the work of a man equally re- 
nowned in the politics and the literature of his 
little fatherland, Alt-nationalrath Dr. J. Arpagans, 
The book is entitled Fablas e Novellas, dedicadas 
alla giuventetgna romanscha, da G. Arpagans, and 
is divided into five small portions: (1) Poesias, 
(2) Proverbis, (3) Legns, (Riddles), (4) Fablas, 
and (5) Novellas. The latter are novels in the 
earlier sense of short tales, The greater part of the 





proverbs are of purely “ Romanisch ” origin, and 
it is almost a pity that Dr. Arpagans should hive 
increased the bulk of this section by introducing 
mere translations of popular German proverbs. 
Among the “ Poesias” are many imitations of 
well-known German songs, as “ La matta estra,” 
(“ Das Miidchen aus der Fremde ”) and “ I] matt,” 
after Heine and Schiller. Dr. Arpagans has also 
introduced a few original lyrics, as “Il Maig” 
(the month of May) and “ La sera” (Evening). 


WE have received three pamphlets, extracts 
from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
containing translations, with notes, of the Moall- 
aqah of Zuheyr, and of several other short pieces 
from the Hamasah and the Kitab el Aghani, by 
C. J. Lyall,C.S. We are glad to see any attempt 
1o make these grand old poems of the desert more 
accessible to the ordinary reader, for they are as a 
rule very remarkable productions, and but for the 
unfamiliar language in which they are written 
would no doubt enjoy a considerable amount of 
popularity in Europe. Unlike the florid Persian 
poetry, they are for the most part simple and 
unaffected in style; and although they deal almost 
exclusively with the incidents of petty tribal 
warfare, cattle-lifting raids, and carousing, they 
contain many sentiments that are truly noble, as 
well as touches of real natural poetry. The naszb, 
or love-song, was in great esteem among the 
ancient Arabs, and one poet of great celebrity 
among them, Omar ibn Abi Rabiah, wrote nothing 
else; but for all that the softer sentiment did not 
find much expression in their verses, if we except 
the filial, paternal, or fraternal love displayed in 
some of their elegies. In the little collection 
before us there is a piece in which a father speaks 
with pathetic tenderness of his daughter, and 
prays for her death— 

“ Yea, death, the gentlest and kindest guest to visit 

a maid ”— 

rather than that she should be exposed to unkind- 
ness or poverty after his own decease. But as this 
ebullition of feeling in all probability accompanied 
preparations for performing the barbarous cere- 
mony of wa‘d el bendt, or “ burying daughters 
alive,” the sentiment counts for little. Another 
very striking poem is the death-song of Abd 
Yaghith, in which the author, who improvised 
the verses with a wine-bottle by his side and the 
veins of his arms severed, amicably addresses his 
captors and murderers, and contrasts his present 
uncomfortable position with his former renowned 


and stirring career, but without a trace either of 


despair, regret, or even petulance. The translations 
are very fairly correct, and the notes concise and 
apposite. The former are in a kind of unrhymed 
verse, the rhythm of which, though not unmusical, 
considerably puzzled us until we found from the 
translator’s own account of them that two at least 
were attempts at imitating the metre of the 
original. It is true that many of the verses have 
the same number of long and short syllables in 
the English as in the Arabic, but there all resem- 
blance ceases, as unfortunately not one single 
rhythmical accent falls correctly if they are read 
from that point of view, nor do they in the 
faintest manner represent the cadence of the 
Arabic metres. 


Mr. Davip Srevenson, C.E., author of the 
Principles and Practice of Engineering, &c., has 
in the press a Life of his father, Robert Stevenson, 
the projector and builder of the Bell Rock Light- 
house and other works. It will be published by 
Messrs. A. and C. Black. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THE most important paper in Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen for July is a picturesquely-written 
preliminary account of his journeys in the Cauca- 
sus during 1876 by Dr. Gustay Radde. Mr. 
Birgham describes two of the Leeward Islands of the 
Hawaii or Sandwich group in the Pacific—Kauai 
and Niihau—which have scarcely been visited 





before ; and Dr. J. van Bebber contributes a study 
of the distribution of rain in Germany in the four 
seasons, illustrated by charts. Herr Hugo von 
Kappenfels, who spent the years between 1873 and 
1876 in elephant and gorilla hunting on the equa- 
torial West African coast south of the Ogowé 
river, writes now to Dr. Petermann from Corisco 
Bay advocating very strongly the employment of 
trained elephants in African exploration. 


In the third part of the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Berlin we find a most valuable 
study of the ethnography of Epirus by Prof. H. 
Kiepert, who has made himself so completely 
master of all that concerns the geography of the 
Balkan Peninsula, The accompanying part of the 
Proceedings of this society is enriched by a 
learned critique of the result of Col. Prejevalsky’s 
recent journey to the Lob-Nor and the Abyatagh, 
by Baron Richthofen. 


In Oregon: There and Back in 1877, by Wallis 
Nash (Macmillan), we find a very pleasantly 
written account of a journey through this far- 
western State of North America. It fills an 
altogether new place, for, strange to say, this great 
territory, larger than Britain and only twenty days 
distant from Liverpool, possessing so many 
attractions of climate, soil, and beauty of scenery 
as to make it a most suitable field in all respects 
for English emigration, has never yet been 
popularly described. We can very cordially 
recommend this little work to anyone who is in 
search of a new land in which to try his fortune. 


At the request of the Commissioners appointed 
by the Cape Government for the representation of 
the Colony atthe Paris Exhibition, Mr. John Noble 
has drawn up an historical and general account of 
The Cape and South Africa (Cape Town: Juta; 
London: Longmans). Within a little over 200 
pages he has contrived to give a most com- 
pact sketch of the history of the colony, its 
physical aspects and climate, its geology and 
fauna, its political and civil institutions, agricul- 
tural and pastoral resources, revenue, commerce 
and native tribes. Mr. Noble is already well 
known as an able authority on matters connected 
with the Cape from his former works; in this 
handbook he brings accurate information down to 
the latest date. 


WE regret to learn that after all the trouble 
which Captain H. W. Howgate has expended on 
the elaboration of his polar colonisation scheme, 
the United States Congress have refused to pass 
the bill authorising the despatch of an Arctic ex- 

edition, although, as we have before stated, it 
ad been favourably reported upon by the com- 
mittee to which it had been referred. 


Ir is announced that a Congress of Commercial 
Geography will be held at the Trocadéro Palace in 
September next, under the authority of the French 
Government, and foreign geographical societies 
have been invited to send representatives to it. 


Cartan RicwakpD Burton proposes to com- 
municate to the British Association a paper on his 
recent work in Midian. 


Mr. G. J. Morrison, to whose journey over- 
land from Hankow to Canton we referred on 
June 15, has recently been engaged in examining 
the country along the Grand Canal of China, be- 
tween the River Yang-tsze, opposite Chinkiang, 
and Tientsin, on the Pei-ho. 


At the April meeting of the Russian Geogra- 
phical Society a brief account was given of two 
projected expeditions, whieh are to be under- 
taken with the assistance of the Society, and 
both of which it is hoped will result in 
the collection of materials that will be 
useful in the establishment of future inter- 
national polar stations. M. Tiaguine, who is at 
the head of a station formed last year at Novaya 
Zemlya for the purpose of assisting shipwrecked 
sailors, has offered his services for the collection 
of scientific materials, and it has been arranged 
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that he shall pass the whole year in the Arctic 


regions. He is to be supplied with instructions, 
instruments, &c., and will doubtless be able to for- 
ward interesting information respecting the physi- 
cal geography of the country. The second of the 
expeditions will be in connexion with Prof. 
Nordenskiéld’s voyage in the Véga. Lieut. Oscar 
Nordquist, of the Imperial Russian Guard, having 
volunteered his services, will take part in the 
yeneral work of the expedition, and will besides 
collect and record all information likely to be in- 
teresting to the Russian Geographical Society. 
At the same meeting it was announced that 
M. Mouskétow is about to undertake another ex- 
pedition to the Tien Shan for the purpose of 
making geological researches in the southern por- 
tion of that range. As the northern part was 
carefully examined by him in 1875, we shall now 
have a complete knowledge of the geological for- 
mation of this chain of mountains. 


Mr. Jess Youna, the astronomer of Mr, Giles’ 
late Australian expedition, has published at New 
York, in pamphlet form, a communication which 
he recently made to the American Geographical 
Society, entitled “ Recent Journey of Exploration 
across the Continent of Australia; its Deserts, 
Native Races, and Natural History.” 


Now that so large a share of public attention 
is directed to Africa, Pére Brucker is opportune 
in issuing as a brochure (Lyon: Pitrat ainé), 
under the title of Découvreurs et Missionnaires 
dans UV Afrique Centrale, the essay which he 
recently contributed to Les Etudes Religieuses on 
the subject of the geographical discoveries of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Cot. PREJEVALSKY writes to a correspondent :— 
“St. Petersburg : June 6/18, 1878, 

“I deeply regret that I cannot send you further 
particulars of my travels. All the materials are in 
an unfinished state in my journals, and at present I 
am prevented from working at them, not having yet 
recovered from a severe illness which overtook me in 
the deserts of Dzungaria. 

“‘ By the advice of my physicians I am obliged to 
take complete rest and try the water-cure. Both one 
and the other I shall find on my estate in the Govern- 
ment of Smolensk, for which I start in a few days. 
There I shall remain until the beginning of October, 
and then return to St. Petersburg, and in December 
again start for Post Zaisan (Semipalatinsk district), 
whence I shall depart for Hami and Sha-chau en 
route for Tibet. Upon my return thence, probably at 
the end of 1880, I shall set to work on the materials I 
have collected.” 








THE COPYRIGHT REPORT. 


THE suggestions for improvements in the law of 
copyright and the right of representation of stage 
plays embodied in the report of the Royal Com- 
missioners are probably destined to undergo some 
modifications before they assume the shape of 
legal enactment; and the report, it is to be observed, 
is accompanied by an unusual number of separate 
reports from individual commissioners, dissenting 
in part from the document to which their names 
are appended, or pointing out what changes the 
writers would have preferred if they had not been 
outvoted by a majority of their brethren. Sub- 
stantially, however, the recommendations of the 
commission constitute a valuable scheme of 
reform, not merely from the author's point of 
view, but from that of the public interest, which 
is justly regarded as the ultimate test of these, as 
of all other questions involving legislative action. 
{t is something to have reduced to simple form and 
clear method the whole body of copyright and 
stage-right law, exhibiting in the same orderly 
way the points in which it is wanting in com- 
pleteness or in exact definition; and the report 
undoubtedly shows how by the abolition of un- 
necessary distinctions, and the observance, as far 
as possible, of a uniform principle, it may be ren- 
dered intelligible to all within the compass of a 
short manual, The separately printed evidence 





on which the report is founded is very 
voluminous, and much of its matter, it must be 
confessed, fails to add anything to our know- 
ledge of the subject; but there is nevertheless 
a large body of information to be found in the 
answers of the forty-nine witnesses examined, 
more especially on the difficult questions of inter- 
national and colonial copyright; and when the 
indispensable aid of an index shall have been fur- 
nished to the questions, nearly six thousand in 
number, the equally numerous answers, and the 
various documents which occupy the appendix, the 
volume will form a useful work of reference, anda 
ready means of testing the soundness both of the 
proposed reforms and of the suggestions of the 
protesting commissioners. 


Perhaps no more pertinent illustration could be 
cited of the careless and inefficient nature of the 
provisions of the present copyright law than their 
failure to take adequate precautions for securing 
to the public the benefit of lapsed copyrights. The 
patent laws, which have been devised in a far 
more scientific spirit, are particularly explicit upon 
this point. Registration of patents is as absolute a 
condition of protection as clear and definite state- 
ment of claims; and the very day when a patent 
expires, either by the fulfilment of the term 
accorded by.law or by failure to follow up any 
one of its stages, may be ascertained in a moment 
without even payment of a fee. In the case of 
books, plays, and works of art there is, on the 
contrary, absolutely no system of this kind. A 
superstitious regard for vested interests of an in- 
defensible nature has induced our law-makers to 
leave the important task of registering this im- 
mense property, in which the public have a rever- 
sionary interest, in the hands of the irresponsible 
and necessarily apathetic Stationers’ Company, 
an ancient City guild, which, like other mediaeval 
civic combinations “in restraint of trade,” has 
long ceased to have much more than a nominal con- 
nexion with the art and mystery which it affects to 
represent. Itis notorious that a search at Stationers’ 
Hall is,especially for negative purposes, not worth 
the fee upon fee which is so jealously exacted ; and 
this not only because the books are ill-digested 
and without proper cross references, but because 
only an infinitesimal number of publications is ever 
registered at all. So carelessly is the Act of Par- 
liament worded that it has been decided that, at 
least in the case of literary works, no one is under 
any obligation to register unless he is going to 
law to protect his interests. When a book has 
been published, therefore, must be gathered from 
the title-page, which is often misleading, or from 
contemporary records which are no less uncertain. 
To render the matter still more complex, copy- 
right and the right of representation on the stage 
are contingent, not only upon a term of years, but 
on the lifetime of the fe and on this point 
not the least help is afforded. The illustrious 
dead present, of course, no difficulty. Everyone 
knows when Dickens and Thackeray died, and when 
the copyright of one of Dickens’s works expired 
the other day, the publishers were not slow to put 
forth a popular edition at something scarcely 
above the price of print and paper. But even in 
the case of famous authors there is no clue 
afforded when the writings have been published 
anonymously and not subsequently acknowledged. 
The American editions of Thackeray’s works com- 
prise many essays of interest, reprinted, I believe, 
chiefly from Fraser's Magazine, and attributed to 
him on internal evidence only. But the vast ma- 
jority of writers are not illustrious; and the 
attempt to ascertain the dates of their deaths after 
forty-two years would in the majority of cases 
present considerable if not insurmountable diffi- 
culty. It is obvious that if to know the date at 
which copyrights expire were of no practical im- 
portance, copyright might as well be perpetual as 
limited. Yet certainly no adequate provision 
exists for making known in whom copyright is 
vested, or when a copyright work falls, like an 
expired patent, into the domain of public pro- 





perty ; while in the case of the first performance 
of a play, though the term accorded dates from 
that performance, there is absolutely no registra- 
tion at all. It is so clear that a strictly public 
duty of this kind ought to be entrusted, like the 
function of keeping the patent records and the 
registry of designs, to a public officer, responsible 
to Government and having no direct interest in 
fees, that it is surprising to find that a suggestion 
to this effect in the report is met by a separate 
protest from three of the commissioners, and a 
sentimental plea for mercy towards “an ancient 
company.” The Stationers’ Company, it may be 
observed, never was, and never pretended to be, 
inspired by zeal for the public interest. Its an- 
cient functions were to keep a register of the 

roperty of a close fraternity of booksellers who, 

fore the famous decision of the House of Lords 
in 1774, supposed themselves to have acquired, 
as remote representatives of Jaggard, Simmonds, 
and other forefathers of the Fagen trade, 
a perpetual monopoly under the common law 
in such writers as Shakspere and Milton. In 
more recent times their chief interest in literature 
has arisen from their right to exact a fee of five 
shillings for every entry and every certified copy 
—a privilege which since the establishment of 
international copyright has become more and more 
valuable, and which, if registration were compul- 
sory, would bring them a revenue out of all pro- 
portion to any service rendered to authors or the 
public. 

It may be assumed that in any bill drafted 
upon the basis of this report the establishment 
of systematic registration, with simple intelligible 
indexes open to all on payment of a trifling fee, 
will be duly provided for. It is no less clear that 
in the interest of the public, which has hitherto 
been so strangely overlooked in this matter, regis- 
tration should be not optional but compulsory. 
Up to this point, indeed, the commissioners are at 
one; their only ground of difference being the 
mode in which registration shall be enforced. The 
report recommends that delay in registering shall 
so far destroy the rights of authors and their 
assignees that no damages shall be recoverable 
in respect of infringement before registration; and 
this is actually the law in respect of copyright in 
art works other than engravings. But Mr. 
Anthony Trollope and other dissentients have 
with good reason objected on the ground, among 
others, that while the danger of piracy would 
in most instances be too small to ensure uni- 
form registration, a mere oversight of a pub- 
lisher might in the case of a popular writer 
lead to the infliction of a penalty altogether out 
of proportion to the offence of delaying to 
register. It is more important to observe that. 
the system proposed has, in the case of works of 
art, failed, after long trial, to secure anything 
approaching to complete and uniform registra~ 
tion. ‘Really, all that is wanted is to enforce 
rigidly, under a penalty, the obligation to deliver 
a copy of every publication to some public officer. 
This is actually the duty of the British Museum 
officials ; and the simple solution of the difficulty 
seems to be that the office for delivery of the 
copy due to the national library shall be also 
the office for registration. Unfortunately, the 
British Museum authorities, under the influence, 
it would seem, of that instinctive dread of more 
work which seéms to be the normal condition of 
mind in public offices—at least when the suggestion 
comes from without—has rather curtly declined 
either to undertake this charge or to confer with 
the commission. Yet if the books of the Museum 
Library are properly kept, and the powers of the 
trustees duly enforced, the register of their receiv- 
ing clerk ought to be already a full and complete 
register at least of titles of copyright works issued 
in any given year. 

The question of registration is likely to provoke 
less discussion than the suggestion that the present 
term of literary copyright—namely, the lifetime of 
the author and seven years’ grace, with the pro- 
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viso that the term shall in no case be less than 
forty-two years—should be abolished in favour 
of a simple term of thirty years from the death 
of the author, or, in the case of anonymous 
works, from the date of publication. The wish 
to get rid of the double element of calculation is 
consistent with the principle of the report, which 
is that of simplicity ; but there is great force in 
the objection that the change eran still im- 
poses on the public the duty of finding out when 
an author dies. Some witnesses, it is true, attach 
so little importance to this element of uncertainty, 
that they have proposed that copyright should be 
extended to the lives of authors’ children, in which 
case a dozen certificates of death of sons who 
might be scattered over the globe, or of daughters 
who had concealed their identity under the 
names of husbands, would be needful before a 
copyright could be known to have lapsed. The 
counter suggestion that the right should extend 
only to a fixed term from the date of publication 
has clearly an advantage in this respect. Nor 
ought the objection that an author might in that 
case be annoyed by finding an early work reprinted 
without his consent to weigh much, if the term 
resumptively is sufficient to provide an adequate 
incentive for the production of good books. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that the some- 
what remote risk of annoyance from this cause is 
no more than the literary and artistic class may 
fairly be asked to encounter for the sake of es- 
tablishing a rule so clear and simple, and so 
obviously advantageous to the public. Fifty years 
has been suggested as a uniform term, applicable 
to literature, the drama, and works of art. Under 
such a regulation the copyright in Mr. Tennyson’s 
— pieces would be now on the point of 
apsing; and it is easy to understand that the re- 
o without his leave of poems, some of which 
e has long rigidly suppressed, would be dis- 
tasteful to their author. This, however, would 
be a comparatively rare instance; and it is 
to be remembered that the right of suppres- 
sion is in such a case only accorded to the author 
for seven years beyond the limit of life. It 
would perhaps be hard to say whether an author's 
fame is likely to suffer more from unauthorised 
publication while he is alive to protest, to confess 
shortcomings, or to explain and qualify early 
— than it would be when he is no longer 
able to combat the misapprehensions, foreseen or 
unforeseen, to which their republication might 
give rise. Even the immature works of genius 
have an interest for the biographical, and 
often for the literary student ; it is certain that 
eventually editions of Mr. Tennyson’s writings 
will be published comprising both that which he 
approved and that which he disapproved. On the 
whole the alternative suggestion of a fixed term 
seems likely to commend itself most to those 
who have given most attention to the subject. 


Under the same head of home copyright the com- 
missioners recommend that while the term in con- 
tributions to cyclopaedias and periodicals should, 
as now, be ideutical with that in books, the right 
of republication where no special contract has 
been made, should revert to the author at the end 
of three instead of twenty-eight years. The 
printed evidence appears to furnish abundant 
Justification for this change. The present system 
is anomalous and even absurd; for it vests the 
right of republication neither in one party nor in 
the other, while it deprives the author of any 
remedy for piracy committed by an outsider. 
Thus affairs in the case of periodical contributions 
are brought to a dead-lock. A magazine three 
years old is, as a rule, worth so little that infringe- 
ment of its copyright would certainly inflict no 
appreciable damage. On the other hand, the 
author, unless secured by a special arrangement, 
1s not at liberty to collect his scattered writings, 
though they might have the permanent value of 
the contributions of Mr. Mill and Lord Macaulay 
to the Westminster and the Edinburgh Reviews. 
It is difficult to see what injustice could be done 





by limiting the magazine proprietor’s share in 
the term of copyright to three years, unless, as 
in the case of the Agricultural Leases Bill, the 
parties should think fit to except the case by 
special covenant from the operation of the law. The 
report very reasonably suggests that meanwhile 
not only the author and the magazine proprietor, 
but every other person, shall be expressly forbidden 
to reprint, and that further the author shall, from 
the first, have a remedy for piracy. 

By a strange oversight the report proposes to 
a gen the ambiguity of the Copyright Act 
with regard to posthumous works, which are to 
belong “to the proprietor of the author's manu- 
script and his assigns.” To part with a manuscript, 
and to part with the right of multiplying copies, 
are so obviously two different things that it is 
difficult to understand why copyright should not 
be vested in the author's family, even though no 
autograph copy should be in their possession. To 
take an example: Keble’s sacred poems—though 
they subsequently proved to be a most valuable 
copyright—were long withheld by the author from 
the press. More than one copy in his own beauti- 
ful handwriting had, however, been presented by 
their accomplished writer to friends. Should an 
author die under these circumstances, it would 
be impossible to say to whom the copy- 
right would belong. Again, in the case 
of letters it is a well-established principle that 
the correspondent of the writer has no property 
in anything but the letter itself; but under the 
existing law, and the law as proposed, it would 
seem that every possessor of a letter would be 
invested with the copyright therein on the writer’s 
death. The importance of this point will be at 
once perceived when it is considered how im- 
portant a material for the biographer is the cor- 
respondence of a distinguished person. 

here are so many other matters referred to in 
the report and the evidence in connexion both 
with home copyright and colonial and interna- 
tional questions, that I must crave leave to extend 
these observations to another paper. 
Moy Tuomas. 








CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE DEMOGRAPHIE. 


An International Congress of Demography will 
be held at Paris, from Sede 3 to 9, with the view 
of collecting together the savants of all countries 
who may wish to discuss the theoretical and prac- 
tical questions connected with the progress of 
demography and medical geography ; and Govern- 
ments, scientific societies, &c., are particularly in- 
vited to depute delegates to represent them at it. 
The organising committee recommend the study 
and discussion of the following questions :—“ Re- 
censement de population; registres de la popula- 
tion; enregistrement des actes de l'état civil et 
constatations médicales des naissances et des décés ; 
mort-nés ; méthodes de calcul de la mortalité; 
statistique militaire; géographie médicale ; orga- 
nisation de bureaux de statistique ; projet d’une 
publication démographique récapitulative dans 
chaque pays; émigration ; programme d'enseigne- 
ment de la démographie.” It is announced that a 
more detailed programme of the matters to be 
brought under the consideration of the congress 
will be issued immediately. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “MADONNA DEI CANDELABRI.” 
Florence : June 18, 1878. 

Perhaps you will give me a corner to say some- 
thing about the Madonna det Candelabri and 
copies of it. It is impossible not to experience 
extreme surprise on reading that a picture which 
takes so secondary a place as this one does among 
the works of Raphael should be withdrawn fronr 
sale at the enormous price of 19,000/., or that any 
one should have been found to offer so vast a sum 
for such an example. When it was at Lucca the 
Duke was very unwilling to allow it to be copied, 
but he was persuaded ; and then, as usual, copies 
were made from the original copy, and others 
from these second editions, and again duplicates 
of these to the tenth generation, just as copies of 
copies are prepared of the Madonna della Sediol« 
for English buyers, who never tire of spending 
money on such trash, and who are the most facile 
victims of Italian ingenuity in the world, the 
Americans excepted. 

Many copies were made of the Madonna det 
Candelabri in this way ; in fact, many were fabri- 
cated by the help of the engraving from the pic- 
ture, being coloured from memory. These do 
quite as well as any others for the exquisite judges 
who send home ship-loads of copies. With regard 
to old copies I have not seen many of this picture. 
With the one in Edinburgh I am of course ac- 
quainted. Should it be brought forward I have 
no doubt that the circumstances which attended 
its purchase simply as an old copy will be frankly 
stated. I have sometimes purchased an old copy 
of a famous picture for a small sum of money for 
a friend ; but I should feel much surprised if any 
one of these was brought forward in any but its 
real character, or if it should be suggested that I 
had made a mistake, and given for a trifling sum 
a picture of great value. 

If the cheerful writer in the Illustrated News 
means that he has seen a great number of old 
copies of this Raphael, now made so famous by 
the rejection of so immense a price, I venture to 
say that he is mistaken ; if he merely means that 
he has seen a great many copies, he is no doubt 
quite right, for their name is legion. I may men- 
tion on this subject that modern copies of popular 
pictures are sometimes attached to old panels 
purchased on purpose. These copies are carefully 
and very skilfully prepared to resemble old works;. 
seals and inscriptions are forged on the back of 
the panels, and every trouble is taken to make the 
imposition complete. I know of the sale of a 
pretended old copy of the Madonna della Sediola 
for 2,000 crowns, which was thus prepared. There 
are plenty of victims whose confidence in their 
own judgment is invincible, who are admirable 
customers of dealers in modern imitations of old 
art of every class, and I — that it will always 
be so, . Hearn; WItson. 
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THE SARACENS IN PORTUGAL. 
Oporto: June 20, 1878. 

May I beg you to allow me to answer a very 
grave charge of inaccuracy in the review—in last 
week’s AcADEMY—of a paper of mine upon Portu- 
gal in the Cornhill for June ? 

Your critic represents me as saying that Alaude, 
a lute in Portuguese, is taken more directly from 
the Arabic Al wd than the shortened Spanish 
word Aude. Aude, he says, is not Spanish. It 
is quite true: in fact, aude is a misprint for 
laude ; I wrote laude, and the printer had dropped 
the initial 2. Again, your critic contends that I 
ought to know that guitar comes from cithara. 
It does, and I know it well; but its etymology 
had no bearing whatever on what I was contend- 
ing for, which was that guitar (the thing, not the 
word), as used in about the thirteenth century, 
though it had a Romance name, was an Oriental 
instrument—was a sort of lute, and not a lyre. — 

The third charge of your critic against me is 
that, “ to judge from expressions” in my paper, I 

_ must imagine the Saracens to have begun their 
education of the Christians of Spain and Portugal 
immediately after the battle of Guadalete. If 
there is any phrase in my article which conveys 
that impression—I can find none—it conveys an 
impression which neither is nor ever was in my 
own mind. As your critic says, the Christian 
Goths were at the time of the invasion far the 
more civilised people of the two, and the invaders 
learnt a good deal from them. The warmest 
advocate of Moorish culture has never denied 
this; but, as time went on, during the long 

eriod when the various Christian kingdoms of 

pain were slowly emerging into being, and 
fighting at first for existence and at last for 
supremacy against the Infidel, the Christians had 
greatly degenerated in civilisation, and the Sara- 
eens had reached a most surprising degree of 
culture in all the arts of e and war. They 
imparted much of this culture to the Goths 
during the long centuries when a chivalrous war- 
fare was maintained between the two races; and 
it was my contention, in the article in the 
Cornhill, that it was chiefly in consequence of 
the imparting of this culture that Christian 
ascendancy was finally won. 

Perhaps I should have made more of a point 
of the gradual nature of this process, but I had 
done so very fully in a previous paper, and I did 
not care to repeat myself, At any rate, in my 
view of the matter, as I have now developed it, 
I am certain there can be no serious divergence of 
opinion between myself and your able a 1 


THE SITE OF THE ROMAN CITY OF VOLUBILIS, 


London. 

In my travels in Morocco last summer I had 
the honour of being attached to the Portuguese 
Embassy to the Sultan. His Excellency the 
Ambassador, Sefior Joseph de Colaco, was anxious 
to turn the occasion to account, and the oppor- 
tunity was thus afforded of visiting some places 
not accessible to the ordinary traveller. 

The identification of an ancient city is always 
@ matter of great interest, and with this object in 
view I carefully examined the remarkable ruins 
called Kassar Pharaon (Pharaoh’s Castle), situated 
about twelve miles north-east from Mequinez, and 
about twenty-eight miles north-west from Fez. 
The ruins lie out of the direct road to either of 
these places ; but the fact that they have been so 
seldom visited by Europeans is due not so much 
to this circumstance as to the extreme jealousy 
with which the adjacent Zaouia or sanctuary of 
Muley Edris is guarded. 

Rohlfs, who travelled as a Mussulman, and was 
thus able to enter the sanctuary, makes no mention 
of the ruins. He says, in connexion with his 
visit, that he was “ always looked upon with dis- 
trust—to ask directly about any place would not 
do at all, I should have been at once denounced 





as a spy.”* Following Leo Africanus, he sup- 
poses the town of Muley Edris to occupy the site 
of Volubilis. I shall have more to say on this 
subject hereafter. 

This Muley Edris was the father of him of the 
same name by whom the city of Fez was founded. 
The town in connexion with the sanctuary is placed 
on the southern declivities of two cone-shaped 
elevations of a mountain called Zarhoun. At a 
distance of about two miles from the town the 
ruins stand upon a level platform, in part sup- 
ported by a wall, beyond which the ground slopes 
abruptly towards the south. To the west of the 
ruins blocks of hewn stone are scattered over a 
considerable space, with here and there Roman 
carved work in scrolls and egg and tongue patterns, 
&e. All these stones, as well as those of the 
standing portions of the buildings and of the 
tombs, are of the same material—namely, grey 
limestone. 

The ruins appear to belong to the late Roman 


period. One of them consists of the remains of |. 


a building which measured externally thirty-six 
yards in length by twenty yards in breadth. Two 
large archways still exist in the portions of the 
walls that formed the ends of the structure. The 
southern wall, of which most remains, is about 
forty feet in height. It is interesting to find that 
Windus—who visited the place 156 years ago 
under the same circumstances as myself, having 
accompanied an embassy—gives a drawing and a 
short description of the ruins.t He describes the 
ruin now under consideration as the “good part 
of the front of a large square building ; ee 
parts of the four corners are yet standing, but very 
little remains, except these, of the front.” Since 
Windus wrote, the whole of the front and the 
corresponding wall at the back have entirely dis- 
appeared, except so much of them as is almost 
on a level with the ground. No cement appears 
to have been used, and the stones in the standing 
walls in some places show spaces of an inch or 
two between them. In other cases the blocks are 
in such positions as to threaten to fall out of the 
edges of the walls. It is plain that these effects 
could only have been produced by a rocking move- 
ment in definite directions. It is almost certain, 
therefore, that a succession of earthquake shocks 
acting in the direction of north and south have 
prostrated the front wall described by Windus, 
and at the same time shaken the stones of the end 
walls loose in the manner described by myself. 

At a distance of one hundred yards towards the 
north on the same platform, and facing in the 
same direction, but at a slightly diverging angle, 
stand the remains of an arch. The archway was 
twenty feet wide, and from the massiveness of 
the structure, and both sides being alike, it 
was probably a triumphal arch. This was the 
opinion of Windus, whose drawing of it represents 
the arch as unbroken. Underneath it he found 
six fragments of stones that contained portions of 
inscriptions (also figured by him), which, he says, 
“were fixed higher [on the arch] than any part 
now standing.” A portion of one of these frag- 
ments was identified by me. The remainder 
probably lie buried in the débris of the fallen 
arch.{ A mutilated bust in bas-relief, figured by 


* Adventures in Morocco. By Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs. 
(London, 1874.) Pp. 120, 199. 

t A Journey to Mequinez, §c.; on the Occasion of 
Commodore Stewart’s Embassy thither for the Re- 
demption of the British Captives in the Year 1721 
(London, 1725), p. 85. 

¢ The fragment I saw contained slender-shaped 
letters about six inches in length. All the portions 
of inscriptions figured by Windus were too fragmen- 
tary for anything to be made out of them, and he 
made no attempt of the kind. Sebaste, the Greek 
rendering of Augusta, appeared on one of them, and 
the repetition of the letters MA X indicated that the 
inscriptions were connected with something imperial, 
probably the record of a triumph. Windus says of 
the ruins: “ Which the Moors call Cassar Pharaon 
(i.e. Pharaoh’s Castle), who they told us was a 
Christian, but could not give any further account 








Windus, is also still to be seen. Many fragments 
of pilasters and pillars and of Corinthian capitals 
are strewn about the platform. Besides fragments 
of buildings the abrupt slope previously mentioned 
has upon it several tombs apparently still intact. 
Two of these bear inscriptions of which Windus 
makes no mention. The larger one is covered by 
a slab almost on a level with the soil. Before 
describing this I have to make a few observations, 

It was a curious coincidence that the inscrip- 
tion on this slab, copied from a German journal, 
was inserted in the AcapeMy at the same time 
(August 4) that a letter of mine on the same 
subject was already in type for insertion. The 
latter was, however, not published. Circum- 
stances prove that the long-neglected inscription 
in question was copied independently within a 
very few days by members of the German Em- 
bassy to the Sultan and by myself, assisted by 
er ac Ambassador and Mr, ©. Mur- 


och. 

The thick slab in question is about five feet 
long by three feet wide, and is badly fractured 
longitudinally. The inscription is contained 
within a border of scroll-work ornament. Here 
is an exact copy of that made with much care by 
myself. The lines are numbered for convenience 
of reference :— 
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Note, in lines 7, 8, and 10, the repetition of 
the letter I occurs because all that is apparent 
about certain letters is that they possessed upright 
lines. It is easy, however, in the majority of the 
cases to make out the letters to which these lines 
undoubtedly belonged. The reading of this by 
Prof. Mommsen, as given in the ACADEMY, 
August 4, is:— 

*Q(uinto) Cecilio Q(uinti) filio Domitiano Claudia 
Volubiliano, decurioni municipii Volubiliani, annorum 
XX, Q(uintus) Cecilius..... (et) Antonia 
N(ata)lis filio pii(ssimo) posueru(nt).” 

This agrees with my reading and interpretation, 
with the following exceptions. It is, however, 
to be observed that the exact copy of the incrip- 
tion sent to this eminent authority is not be- 
fore us. 

Line 3. A letter is omitted: it is ‘‘ Volubiliiano,” 
not “ Volubiliano.” 

Line 5. The same omission occurs. 

Line 6. I could not decipher the letter which 
succeeded X, owing to the fracture of the stone. 
The hiatus is filled in the German copy by a 
second X, 

Line 7. In my copy after “ Caecilius,” S occurs, 
and with a hiatus of two or three letters, owing 
to the increased damage from the fracture; the 
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thereof. A draught of which, with the Inscriptions 
of several stones found in the Ruins, I have taken, for 
the Consideration of the Curious.” I havo found 
another view of the ruins, in the same state as when 
drawn by Windus, in a work entitled Several Voyages 
to Barbary (2nd ed., London, 1736, p. 141). The 
only reference to the plate is contained in the follow- 
ing passage. Speaking of slaves at Mequinez, it is 
stated :—“ One of them, Capt. Henry Boyd (since 
deceased), having taken a plan of that place, with 
some scetch of the slaves’ employment there, we 
thought fit to insert it, together with three other 
Draughts of his, viz., a coast chart, some Roman 
ruins, and a plan of Alcasar, which possibly may be 
acceptable to the curious, tho’ not immediately 
relating to the present subject.” 
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rs “acra” are quite readable. This portion 
of the inscription i not included in the readin 
by Mommsen given above. But he says: “ 
cannot decipher the cognomen and position of 
the father; perhaps there stood something like 
‘Gracilis leg[ionis] I.’” Evidently these words 
were conjectured by reading the antepenultimate 
letter of line 7 as G,and making up the remainder 
from the letters and portions of letters in line 8, 
except the last letter ; this is plainly M. J 

Line 9. Both copies agree with the exception 
of the last letter, which I make |, and Prof. 
Mommsen conjecturally A. 

Line 10. The, letters are very imperfect, but 
from their arrangemient and general appearance, 
and comparison with other inscriptions, no doubt 
can be entertained that, as stated by Mommsen, 
the words “ Filio piissimo” were inscribed. 

Line 11. The same remarks apply to IOS, which 
is certainly to be read “ posuerunt.” 

The circumstance that the monument is in 
memory of a native of Volubilis, and one of its 
municipal officers, affords strong presumptive 
evidence that it was placed at Volubilis. 

The other monumental inscription is on the 

rpendicular face of a block of stone about two 
eet square. There are two holes in the top of the 
stone, which seem to have been intended for at- 
taching something to it, possibly a statue, The 
inscription is as follows :— 


MFABIOLIILCI 

ROGATOANXVII 

LEABIVSCRISPVS 
PATER 

FILIOPIISSIMO 
POS 


“M(arco) Fabio . . . . Rogato An(norum) XVII 
Leabius (sic) Crispus Pater Filio piissimo pos(uit).” 
That Volubilis was an important place may be 
judged from the ruins described—assuming, as I 
lieve, that they belonged to that city—and 
from the mention of it by many ancient authors, 
Pliny says : * 

“Ab Lixo XL. M. in Mediterraneo altera Au- 
gusti colonia est Babba, Julia Campestris appellata ; 
et tertia Banasa, LXXV. M., Valentia cognom- 
inata. Ab ea XXXV.M. pass. Volubilis oppidum 
tantundem a mari utroque distans.” 


There can be no doubt that the Lixus river of 
Pliny is identical with the modern E! Kus or 
Lucos river, But as the positions of Babba 
and Banasa are open to doubt, the distances 
given here can help us little in fixing the position 
of Volubilis, But the distance of the sanctuary 
of Muley Edris from either sea—that is, from the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic—as shown on the 
best map of Morocco,t accords well with Pliny’s 
statement. The map shows that Volubilis was some- 
what nearer to the Atlantic than to the Mediterra- 
nean, if we place it close to Muley Edris. But if it 
be assigned to the site of the modern city of Fez it 
would be considerably nearer to the Mediterranean 
than tothe Atlantic. Ptolemy mentions Ovodov- 
Bris in his tables of the positions of places,t but 
it is impossible in this case also to fix that of this 
city by his aid. 

n one edition of Pomponius Mela Volubilis is 
mentioned as one of the principal cities of 
Mauretania Tingitana ;§ in another edition the word 
Dubritania is substituted. || 

_The question arises whether the site of Volu- 
bilis was not that of the modern city of Fez as 
alleged by some authors. If the distances given 
in the Itinerarium Antonini could be trusted, Fez 
must be adopted as the site. He states that 


* Natural History, B. v., ¢. 1. 

t Carte de 'Empire de Maroc. Reduite et gravée 
au Dépét Général de la Guerre. (Paris, 1848.) 

{ Geography, Book iv., chap. 1. 

§ Chorographia. Edit. Vossii (Frankerae, 1700). 
_ || Chorographia, Edit. Gustay Parthey (Bero- 
lini, 1867). 











Volubilis was “ Mill. pass, xvi.” from Aquae 
Dacicae.* Hot springs were known to have 
existed here, and at about the distance mentioned 
from Fez is the hot sulphurous water of Ain Sidi 
Yussuf, which is unquestionably identical’ with 
Aquae Dacicae. But from the many known 
errors with regard to distances in this author, it 
would be rash to accept his statement as a proof, 

Hemso says :— 

“ Volubilis, o Volobilis, da molti creduta Fas, ma pid 
precisamente la Tiulit, e Gualili dei secoli di mezzo, 
e la Zauiat Mula-Driss dei nostri giorni.” * 

In all that concerns Morocco, no author is so much 
quoted as Leo, who wrote in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and his statements may in general be relied 
on. He asserts that the town which contained 
the sepulchre of Muley Edris, on Mount Zarhoun, 
was called Gualili, and was built by the Romans. 
Some author, struck perhaps by the possible trans- 
mutation of Volubilis (not mentioned by Leo) 
into Gualili, concluded that the modern town had 
succeeded to the ancient one. This statement has 
been often repeated without question. But a re- 
ference to Leo’s work + will show that he also 
speaks “of a certaine towne called the Palace of 
Pharao,” as being also founded by the Romans, 
and about eight miles from Gualili. The distance 
here given, even supposing the miles to be of the 
shortest description, makes it improbable that Leo 
visited the place, After combating the idea that 
the town was built by Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
he says: “Iam rather of opinion, by the Latine 
letters which are engraven on the walles, that the 
Romans built this towne.” 

My enquiries lead me to believe that the name 
Gualili is not known in connexion with Muley 
Edris at the present time. And while I think it 
highly improbable that an important city like 
Volubilis would be placed on the steep declivity 
of a mountain, it seems to me wowihome to sup- 
pose that from the proximity of the two places 
the now obsolete name Gualili, assuming it to be 
derived from Volubilis, would easily be transferred 
by mistake or otherwise from one place to the 
other, 

The position of the ruins is one admirably 
adapted for an important city. It commands a 
fine view over an extensiveand fertile plain. It is 
central as regards the northern portion of Morocco, 
and on the direct road to many of the remoter 
parts. Even as they are, the ruins and inscrip- 
tions are of particular interest, because they are 
the most westerly remains of the far-extending 
Roman Empire. ARTHUR LEARED. 
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Monpay, July 1.—4 p.m. Asiatic. 

TUESDAY, July 2.—8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology: “Two 
Assyrian Incantations,” by E. A. Bridge; “ Notes on 
Babylonian dated Tablets and the Canon of Ptolemy,” 
fs Pinches ; “ Egyptian Sepulchral Tablet,” by E. 

. Roy. 

WEDNESDAY, July 3.—7 P.M. Entomological. 

Fripay, July 5.—4 p.m. Archaeological Institute. 

8Pp.M. Geologists’ Association, 








SCIENCE. 


British Barrows: a Record of the Examina- 
tion of Sepulehral Mounds in various Parts 
of England. By William Greenwell, 
M.A., F.S.A. Together with Description 
of Figures of Skulls, and general Re- 
marks on prehistoric Crania, by George 
Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1877.) 


Wiruin the present century, almost within 
the present generation, the science of 





* Specchio geografico e statistico dell’ imperio di 
Marocco, del cavaliere conte Jacopo Graberg di Hemso, 
(Geneva, 1834.) 

+ A Geographical Historie of Africa. By John Leo, 
a More. ‘Translated by John Pory. (London, 1600). 





archaeology has assumed an attitude and 
aspect never attained by it before. It is no 
longer disguised and smothered by the dog- 
matic assumptions of utterly defective 
knowledge, supported by nothing better 
than hasty deductions from evidence alike 
imperfectly collected and mistakenly inter- 
preted. The mere fact, to mention but one, 
that careful, accurate, scientifically-con- 
ducted and recorded investigations of drift- 
matters and cave-relics have gone far enough 
to establish on a, to all appearance, firm and 
steadfast basis the inevitable conclusion of 
inter-glacial, even if not of pre-glacial, 
human occupation of different parts of the 
earth’s surface, and notably of several dif- 
ferent parts of our own country, is of itself 
sufficient to place one large section of that 
great subject-matter which it is the business 
of the archaeologist to handle on an entirely 
new footing. As long as it was held that 
we had scarcely to go back beyond a score 
or two of centuries, at the uttermost, in 
order to come across the ‘‘ Aborigines,” the 
very ground of enquiry itself was, by the 
hypothesis, completely removed. Now it is 
different: for it has been demonstrated that. 
there is ample reason for assuming that, 
like as within the realm of History race has. 
succeeded race in the occupation of given 
districts of the world’s space, subject usually 
to a slow succession of gradual change, not 
unlike in principle to the changes produced 
by the dissolving-view apparatus, so also in 
the far-away, dim, mysterious ages of pre- 
historic times, and down to the very verge 
of History, race has followed race, seldom, 
if ever perhaps, with exterminating action 
or efficacy, but surely with active power and 
influence, each in its turn, to modify, pro- 
bably to improve, and certainly to incorpo- 
rate itself with, rather than to absorb or be 
absorbed by, its immediate predecessor : 
excepting, of course, and always, the cases 
wherein some mighty cosmic change, of 
many of which significant traces yet abide, 
may have involved, at least for the time 
being, an utter removal—for we can hardly 
assume a series of geological changes so 
great and so hurried as to imply the destruc- 
tion—of the existing living occupants of the 
space or spaces affected. 

But it is not only that a recognised field 
of enquiry of the utmost interest, though 
unhappily, in comparison with the existing 
or probable means and materials of investi- 
gation, only too boundless and impossible 
adequately to occupy, has been opened up. 
It has been now for a good many years 
a recognised fact that it is not too late or 
too difficult to make out something in the 
nature of history—shadowy, it may be, and 
very fragmentary, and altogether unsatis- 
fying, but still of the real essence of history— 
in connexion with the race or races, 
hitherto regarded as unknowable as well 
as pre-historic, which have, through given 
epochs—probably long ones—occupied such 
and such portions of the world. And with 
such a view, and specially with reference to 
our own country, it has been fully and 
generally recognised that what was wanted 
for the purpose was as large a collection as 
it might still be possible to make of facts, 
and careful- and accurate observations, all 
religiously recorded, and bearing upon the 
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general enquiry who and what our pre- 
historic predecessors in the occupation of 
our country really were. And one great 
field and opportunity for making such a 
collection, a field and opportunity second to 
no other, was presented by the—alas ! com- 
paratively few—graves and grave-mounds 
of our long-ago ancestors still left in being. 
Comparatively few : for, to give one instance 
out of many like, in the district best known 
to the present writer, a great portion of it 
being yet unreclaimed, the sites of a score 
ef barrows of large size, which have been 
bodily removed, may be pointed out; five 
or six times as many more have been ruth- 
lessly rifled and defaced, leaving only in 
some instances their secondary interments 
for the more careful and reverent seeker ; 
besides probably hundreds of smaller 
mounds destroyed for the sake of their stony 
materials ; and not a single shred of record 
of the contents of any one of them, or their 
structure or other noteworthy features or 
characteristics, preserved. Yet, when even 
from these ruins it has been found possible 
to rescue a long and interesting series of 
sepulchral memorials, who shall say what 
may have been the amount and the value of 
that which has been irretrievably lost ? 

In this connexion Mr. Greenwell’s book 
will be hailed as most timely, as well as of 
more than ordinary interest and value. For 
the most cursory inspection of its contents 
will suffice to show how great a mass of 
facts, equally authentic and instructive, 
he has sueceeded—and in multitudes of in- 
stances only just been in time to succeed, in 
the progress of the destroying plough—in 
noting and treasuring up during the past 
fifteen years, and now at length in putting 
on permanent record for the study, use and 
information of the large class who take 
interest in all that belongs to their race, and 
are willing, therefore, to study the develop- 
ment and culture and habits, so far as they 
can yet be traced, of our remote skin-clad, 
semi-savage, or, perhaps, even wholly-savage, 
predecessors in Britain. 

No living man probably has had the same 
opportunities as Mr. Greenwell, and pro- 
bably, also, no other man has to so great a 
degree created them for himself, not only by 
the resolute, untiring zeal with which he 
has followed out each as it arose, but by the 
self-attesting care and thought and exhaus- 
tiveness of his explorations, and the equally 
evident fidelity, accuracy and completeness 
of his records. These characteristics, patent 
to all observers as the explorations pro- 
ceeded, are equally patent in every page of 
the present book; and, although some may 
be found to dissent from some of Mr. Green- 
well’s conclusions, it is quite certain that 
none will be able to cavil as to the com- 
pleteness of the investigations recorded, or 
the fidelity with which every notable cir- 
cumstance as well as every prominent fact 
has been handed over to the reader to use, 
if he will, in forming his own conclusions. 

_ The book divides itself into three por- 
tions : first, an Introduction of some hundred 
and forty page’, in which Mr. Greenwell 
<leals with the general subject and states in 
detail his views and conclusions ; next, the 
detailed record of the opening of above three 
hundred barrows, principally situate in York- 





shire ; and lastly, a very able and elaborate 
paper by Dr. Rolleston in description of 
the skulls figured, and examination of the 
phenomena presented by the scientific ex- 
ploration of the various long-barrows met 
with by Mr. Greenwell and himself in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

From a variety of considerations there can 
be little or no doubt that the opinion freely 
stated by Mr. Greenwell, and rather as- 
sumed as valid than simply stated by Dr. 
Rolleston, that the “long barrows are the 
earliest sepulchral mounds to be met with 
in England;” that the remains found in 
them are the remains of an ‘‘ earlier people ” 
than any of those found in any other 
sepulchral abiding-place, is a thoroughly 
well founded one. And there appears to 
be equal reason for assuming as proved that 
the long-barrow-age was a pre-metallic age, 
and that of the round barrows one which 
witnessed, even if it were not ushered in 
by, the introduction of bronze. But, beside 
noticing these two epochs or ages, we have 
to think of the fact that, while a long- 
barrow on some lofty hill may be under 
examination by the antiquary, “the sides 
and bottom of such hill may contain in their 
gravels the implements, if not the bones, of 
still earlier races;’’ and of the further fact 
that there was yet another period “ called the 
late Celtic period,and intervening between the 
close of the bronze age (or that of the round 
barrows) and the establishment of the 
Roman power in this country ’—facts such 
that, without a measure of attention allotted 
to them, it is impossible to estimate rightly 
either the scope of such a book as British 
Barrows, or the realised additions to know- 
ledge made in its pages. 

Dr. Rolleston, at the outset of his remarks 
on the series of prehistoric crania sub- 
mitted to his examination, states that he 
prefers speaking of the crania of the long- 
barrow period as belonging to the “ Silu- 
rian’’—not the “Iberian”’—type, and of 
the brachy-cephalic crania of the round- 
barrow as belonging, not to a “ Ligurian,” 
but toa “‘Cymbric” type; and his reasons 
are weighty and apparently conclusive, 
especially when taken in connexion with 
his own qualification, that it is necessary 
“to keep in mind that a division of skulls 
into skulls of a Silurian and skulls of a 
Cymbric type is, probably, not coincident 
with that division of the Celtic race into 
Gaels and Cymry which is, I suppose, the 
division usually adopted by historians and 
literary antiquarians.” But dealt with as 
they are in the vividly descriptive manner so 
characteristic of the writer, these two types 
of skull are not merely presented to the 
reader in their striking diversity of form, 
but he is made to see the marked contrast in 
head, face, figure, stature, and muscular 
development characterising the two races, 
testifying to the superior physical and mental 
endowments of the Cymbric round-heads, 
and so tending to explain and authenticate 
Mr. Greenwell’s conclusion that the Silurian 
long-heads were out-mastered and sub- 
jugated by an invading tribe or tribes, quite 
as much as the assumed, and all but certain, 
possession by the latter of weapons of metal, 
in opposition to those of mere stone and bone 
owned by the former. Certainly it is a fact 





that only long-headed (dolicho-cephalic) 
skulls are found in the long barrows, with 
shorter and weaker bones appertaining to 
the trunk, and no metal, no implements, no 
pottery (save a few sherds), and but one 
single ornament so far recorded: in the 
round barrows, on the other hand, skulls of 
both shapes, as might be expected on the 
assumption of a victorious occupation of the 
country by an invading and therefore neces. 
sarily smaller body of people, but mightier, 
notwithstanding, by reason of their natural 
gifts and their acquired metal. They would 
intermingle with, but not extirpate, the in- 
habitants they conquered, and the sepulchres 
of the epoch would of necessity attest the fact. 

Not that the theory is unattended with 
difficulty. Mr. Greenwell refers to the fact 
that in the extensive district of Cleveland a 
very large number of barrows have been 
systematically and carefully opened, and 
that the examination of these barrows has 
shown that, without exception, the inter- 
ments have been made after cremation, and 
that no article of bronze or other metal has 
been discovered with any of the sepulchral 
deposits, with one single exception, which 
occurred near Egton. In other words, we 
have the descendants of a metal-using people 
throughout an extensive district with no 
more trace of metal in their possession than 
the people of the long-barrows. The ex- 
planation may be that metal must have been 
most costly at first; that the introducing 
people, after becoming occupiers of the 
country, might most easily multiply much 
more quickly than a costly matter of import 
could; and that in a few generations the 
occupants even of a wide district—that dis- 
trict being a remote one, and of extremely 
difficult access from the very distant port 
through which, it is believed, bronze long 
continued to be imported, and, above all, a 
very poor district—might come to be practi- 
cally, if not literally, unacquainted with the 
use of metal. 

Mr. Greenwell’s most instructive “ Table 
of Barrows, Interments, and Articles de- 
posited with Interments,’ ought by no 
means to be passed by without comment, 
but space forbids detailed notice. More may 
be learnt from it at a glance than by the 
perusal of most other books on the subject. 
So, also, his general conclusions, based on a 
careful survey of all the facts collected 
during his systematic work of years, as to 
the condition, habits, food, social status, 
arms, implements, stock, agriculture, funeral 
customs, and ideas of a future state, of the 
people of the barrows, are such as to be of 
great interest even to the general reader; 
but this, too, with the inferences as to the 
fauna and flora of the districts mainly 
affected, and the physical appearance of the 
people themselves, can only be glanced at. 
It would, however, be unfair to the book 
itself, as well as to those employed in its 
material production, not to devotea few words 
to the clearness of the typography, as well 
as to the profuseness of the illustrations—all, 
with scarcely an exception, attesting the 
noteworthy care, accuracy, and skill with 
which they have been selected, designed, and 
executed. On the whole, it is a book for 
almost unmingled commendation. 

J. C, ATKINSON. 
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Varuna und Mitra. Fin Beitrag zur Exegese 
des Veda. Von Dr. A. Hillebrandt. 
(Breslau: G. P. Aderholz, 1877.) 


Tus essay will be welcomed by the com- 
parative mythologist as a careful collection 
and arrangement of such passages from the 
Veda as define the powers and attributes of 
two of the ancient Vedic gods, Varuna and 
Mitra. Varuna, “the encompassing,” is 
the personification of all-enveloping space, 
the ovpavdc of the Greeks; and the Vedic 
bards are irresistibly led to attribute to him 
powers as extensive as the idea he represents. 
Enveloping the whole creation, he sees all, 
knows all, and produces all; and this leads 
to his recognition as the creator and ruler of 
the universe, both physically and morally. 
He rules over both the day and the night, 
and the sun and moon are his twoeyes. As 
ruler over the day he is often associated 
with Mitra, who controls and accompanies 
the sun; and the sun is also his tongue, his 
foot, and his messenger. It is, however, 
chiefly in the ancient hymns that he is con- 
nected with the day, and the night is con- 
sidered as an indication of his anger; in the 
later Vedic literature he rules over the night 
alone, as Mitra does over the day. Varuna 
also controls the waters, because rain falls 
from the sky ; for the same reason he is as- 
sociated with the storm-gods ; and the rain- 
clouds being likened to cows he becomes 
specially interested in cattle. The “ bonds 
of Varuna” is a term frequently applied to 
the evils of night and death; also to the 
disease of dropsy, when Varuna personifies 
water; and its meaning seems sometimes to 
be further extended to the rainy season, 
which may, by a bold metaphor, be con- 
sidered as a dropsy of the earth. 

Mitra is a personification of all the benefi- 
cial properties of the sun, but cannot be 
identified with the sun itself, nor solely 
with its light. He is rarely mentioned 
alone in the Vedic hymns, but is nearly al- 
ways coupled with Varuna, of whose attri- 
butes as ruler over the day and rain he 
seems to partake. In the Avesta of the 
Zoroastrians he is more minutely described 
as the angel Mithra created by Ahuramazda, 
and as much to be reverenced as the creator 
himself. But he finds no place in the earlier 
Zoroastrian scriptures, and his appearance 
with the other angels, in the later writings, 
denotes a partial relapse into idolatry. 

Whether any reference to Varuna can be 
detected in the Avesta is doubtful. Any 
resemblance his attributes may bear to those 
of Ahuramazda seems due to the fact that 
such attributes must be ascribed to, all per- 
sonifications of the creator and upholder of 
the universe. That he is called an Asura 
(the Sanskrit equivalent of the Avesta 
ahura) does not go far towards identifying 
him with Ahuramazda, because other Vedic 
gods have the same appellation. The identi- 
lication of Varuna with Varena (the four- 
teenth of the settlements of the primitive 
Iranians as detailed in the first chapter of 
the Vendidad) is also quite as doubtful. 
All we are told about Varena is that ‘“Ahura- 
mazda produced Varena, which is four- 
cornered ; at which was born Thractaona 
(Frédin), the slayer of the destructive 
serpent (Azhi Dahak) ;” and that the evil 








spirit introduced “ untimely illness and non- 
Aryan invasions of the country.” We also 
know, from other passages, that Thraétaona 
was ason of Athwya, which tends to identify 
him with the Vedic Trita whose surname 
was Aptya. Hillebrandt supports the hypo- 
thesis that Varena was a reminiscence of 
Varuna, ‘‘the heavens,’ on the grounds 
that the names are identical, that they are 
both called ‘“‘four-faced” or ‘ four-cor- 
nered,”’ and are both connected with Trita. 
The identity of the names is very probable, 
but requires proof, as it is not confirmed by 
the few available examples of similar words, 
such as Sans. farwna, which is equivalent to 
Av. tauruna (not tarena). The term 
‘‘four-cornered”’ does not necessarily refer 
to the points of the compass, and is quite as 
applicable to a city as it is to the heavens. 
And the Vedic connexion of Trita with 
Varuna is much vaguer than his association 
with other gods. Moreover, there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side of the 
question ; for the Vendidad mentions Varena 
merely as one of a number of districts 
known to the Iranians, many of which can 
still be distinctly identified, and the whole 
account of them seems prosaic enough ; why 
we should import the mythic haze of the 
Veda into the plain common-sense of the 
Vendidad seems incomprehensible. Again, 
we sometimes find the Varenyan Devas 
(demons or idolators) mentioned in the 
Avesta, either coupled with the Mazainyan 
Devas (Mazandarin idolators), or with 
spiritual demons, as though they themselves 
were earthly demons. All this points to 
the conclusion that Varena was a district 
in the vicinity of Mazandaran, and the name 
clearly indicates Gilan as the most probable 
locality. The few details given by the 
Avesta writers show that they considered 
both these provinces as overrun by idolators 
and enemies of the Zoroastrian religion. 

If Hillebrandt would extend his researches 
to the other Vedic personifications of natural 
phenomena, or to the more practical de- 
lineations of the Avesta, with a firm deter- 
mination to arrive at the ideas of the 
original writers, free from all the dreamy 
metaphorical haze which has accumulated, 
and still continues to accumulate, about 
them, his essays would furnish a firm founda- 
tion of facts for comparative mythologists 
to build upon. If he would also print his 
Sanskrit and Avesta quotations in italic 
type, he would be doing a kindness to those 
who may wish to use his essays as books of 
reference. E. W. West. 








MR. R. DAINTREE, F.G.S. 


EaRty in the week our daily papers announced 
the death of Mr. Richard Daintree, a geologist 
who did so much good work in Australia that the 
event should not be allowed to pass without a 
brief recognition of his labours. Born of a good 
Cambridgeshire family only six-and-forty years 
ago, he was but astripling when the Australian 
gold-fever first broke out. Unable to withstand 
the aurt sacra fames, the young undergraduate 
exchanged his cap and gown for the pick and 
shovel, and sailed from England for “the Golden 
Colony.” There his scientific tastes soon asserted 
themselves, and some years later he found con- 
genial occupation on the staff of the Geological 
Survey of Victoria. It was in the colony of 
Queensland, however, that he was destined to 








leave the enduring mark of his hammer. The 
Queensland Survey was, in fact, organised and for 
some years conducted by Mr. Daintree. When 
he had accumulated a vast amount of informa- 
tion on the structure of this little-known coun- 
try, he returned to England, laden with specimens 
—some of which, to his great discomfiture, did not 
escape the perils of the deep. In London he 
devoted a good deal of time to working-up 
his collections, and the results of his studies were 
presented to the Geological Society in the shape 
of an elaborate memoir “On the Geology of 
Queensland ”—a paper which will probably long 
remain our standard authority on the stratigraph- 
ical structure, the fossil relics, and the economic 
products of this colony. In working-up his 
alaeontological materials he was assisted by Mr. 

theridge and by Mr. Carruthers; but the chem- 
ical examination of the rock-specimens he under- 
took himself in Dr. Percy’s idboeieey, where he 
also entered On an investigation with the view of 
throwing light on the genesis of gold in nature. 
When the microscope was introduced to the 
ear car as a new and valuable auxiliary, Mr. 

aintree took up the subject with characteristic 
enthusiasm, and examined a large number of rocks 
and auriferous veinstones from Queensland. As 
these lines are being written in a country inn, far 
from works of reference, it is impossible to give 
dates or cite the exact titles of his papers. Mr. 
Daintree’s valuable collections illustrating Queens- 
land geology were exhibited at several of the 
International Exhibitions at South Kensington ; 
and so intense was his interest in the Colonial 
Annexe that when his health broke down he 
insisted on being carried in upon a couch, and 
continued to direct the arrangements, though so 
weak that his instructions were sometimes scarcely 
audible. For several years Mr. Daintree held the 
important office of Agent-General for Queens- 
land, and it was probably in his anxiety to forward 
the interests of the colony that he over-taxed his 
physical powers. Although thoroughly saturated 
with a scientific spirit, he was at the same time a 
methodical man of business. Whatever he took 
uP he spared no pains to carry through to com- 
pleteness ; and this thoroughness was perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of his work. Those 
who knew Mr. Daintree personally feel that they 
have too early lost a true and warm-hearted 
friend ; and the regret expressed in this country 
will speedily be echoed at the “. 

F. W. Roprer. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


PHYSICS, 


New Spectroscope.—A form of spectroscope on an 
entirely new’plan has recently been devised by M. 
Thollon, An account of it is given in the Journal 
de Physique, vii., 141. M. Thollon claims the fol- 
lowing advantages for his instrument :—1. It is 
absolutely a direct vision spectroscope. 2. It is 
of perfect symmetry, and may readily be adapted 
to a telescope. 3. The prisms, which are the only 
moveable parts of the apparatus, are moved by an 
arrangement rigorously geometrical, in such a 
way that a ray of light passing along the axis of 
the collimator traverses two systems of prisms at 
the angle of minimum deviation before entering 
the observing telescope. 4. The theory on which 
its construction depends admits of its dispersive 
ae being varied within considerable limits. 5. 
‘inally, it is adapted to the most exact spectro- 
metric measures. The space between the object- 
glasses of the collimator and telescope is occu- 
a by a pair of right-angled prisms placed 
ack to back, A ray of light having tra- 
versed the collimator enters one of these prisms 
normally, and passes out after total internal re- 
flection in a direction perpendicular to the axis 
of the instrument, say to the left. It then tra- 
verses a system of four prisms, each of 30°, and 
after total internal reflection from another prism, 
passes to the right of the instrument, where it 
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encounters a system of prisms and reflector pre- 


cisely similar to that on the left. Thus the second 
right-angled prism in the centre of the instru- 
ment is reached, and the ray, after being bent 
through 90°, enters the observing telescope paral- 
lel to its original direction. A micrometer screw 
enables the two sets of prisms to be moved sym- 
metrically together, so as to bring any desired ray 
of the spectrum into the position of minimum de- 
viation. The length of spectrum obtained is 
about one and a half métres. 


Earth Currents due to Terrestrial Magnetism.— 
A very simple experimental arrangement, due to 
Prof. Leroy Broun, for exhibiting the action of the 
currents of electricity which pass round the earth, 
is described in Silliman’s American Jowrnal for 
May, 1878 (see also Phil. Mag., June, p. 475). A 
coil of insulated copper wire was wound round a 
rectangular frame of wood, the sides of which were 

‘about 40 and 30 inches respectively. The ex- 
tremities of the wire projected a short distance 
from one of the shorter sides of the frame. This 
frame was then so suspended in a horizontal posi- 
tion by wires attached to an ordinary hydrostatic 
balance (the beam of which moved in the plane of 
the magnetic meridian) that the longer sides were at 
right angles with the beam—that is, magnetic east 
and west. By adjusting weights in the pans the index 
of the balance was brought to zero. The projecting 
terminals of the coil dipped into mercury cups 
which could be connected with a battery. When 
the current from the battery passed round the 
rectangle from east to west on the northern side, 
and from west to east on the southern side, by the 
theory of terrestrial magnetism the northern side 
of the rectangle would be attracted and the southern 
side repelled; and that this was so, the corre- 
sponding deflection of the balance rendered 
visible. When the current was reversed the de- 
flection was in the opposite direction. By break- 
ing and closing the circuit at the proper intervals, 
to augment the oscillations, the large frame was 
readily made to oscillate through an arc of five 
degrees. By using (the author remarks) a rect- 
angle containing a larger number of coils of wire 
attached to a very delicate balance and a con- 
stantly-acting battery, the variation in the mag- 
netism of the earth might thus be advantageously 
observed. 

Electric Experiments with Crystalline Se- 
lenium.—The change in the electrical conductivity 
of crystalline selenium when exposed to the 
action of light has been long known, and import- 
ant investigations in connexion with it have been 
carried out by Dr. W. Siemens, Prof. Adams, and 
others. In the June number of the Philosophical 
Magazine will be found an account of some recent 
experiments of Mr. R. Sabine, which have 
added materially to our knowledge of the behaviour 
of selenium in a galvanic circuit, and increased 
the interest previously felt in the subject. Mr. 
Sabine’s object in the first instance was to remove 
some of the difficulties which he had found in the 
way of constructing constant resistances of crystal- 
line selenium. His experiments, however, made 
it evident that selenium is totally unsuited for 
such purposes. The experiments were made with 
several pieces of selenium, some of which were 
provided when in the amorphous state with 
platinum wires; in other specimens the wires 
were laid upon a small piece of mica and the 
melted selenium dropped upon them. It was 
found to be necessary to distinguish between the 
resistance of the selenium and that of the 
junctions; for instance, in one experiment a plate 
of selenium with platinum wire connexions, having 
a resistance of twenty megohms, was found to 
have only fourteen megohms resistance when 
the butt-ends were in contact with mercury. 
With regard to the influence of variations of tem- 
perature on the resistance of the selenium and 
that of the junctions, it was found that both were 
equally affected. Prof. Adams and Mr. Day had 
noticed the fact that the current strength in the 
circuit of a bar of selenium and a battery is 





subject to change when the direction of the 
current is reversed. Mr. Sabine sought to deter- 
mine the seat of this change, and came to the 
conclusion that it is at the junctions and not in 
the selenium itself. On increasing the strength 
of the current the apparent resistance of the sele- 
nium was not found to diminish steadily, as had 
been previously stated, but sometimes diminished 
and sometimes increased. Another set of experi- 
ments led to the conclusion that the effects of 
light and heat upon the surface of selenium are 
identical. In conclusion, Mr. Sabine, while ad- 
mitting that much experimental work remains 
yet to be done with selenium before any theory of 
its behaviour can be advanced with confidence, is 
of opinion that the effect of light is such as to 
cause a modification of the surface tension of 
selenium, and possibly an expansion of the crystal- 
line surface. He thinks that the superficial 
erystals expanding and pushing against each 
other, so as to improve the doubtful points of 
contact previously existing between them, may 
account for the observed increase of conductivity 
in the light. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Entomotocicat Socrery.—( Wednesday, June 5.) 


H. W. Bares, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. J. A. Finzi exhibited a remarkable herm- 
aphrodite specimen of Anthocaris cardamines.—Mr. 
Rutherford exhibited a series of large cocoons from 
Mount Camaroons, formed by the larvae of a species 
of Bombyx allied to Anapha panda, Bdy. These 
cocoons varied in diameter from four to seven inches, 
and each one contained from 130 to 150 smaller 
cocoons, all of which were tenanted by a larva or 
chrysalis in various stages of development. It would 
appear that Anapha panda, like some other species 
of Bombycidae, is social, and that the larvae unite to 
form an aggregate cocoon of sufficient strength to 
withstand the attacks of enemies and probably ex- 
treme change of temperature. Mr. Rutherford also 
exhibited a specimen of a Papilio as a case of so- 
called “ hermaphroditism” with asymmetrical mark- 
ings of the wings, which approached respectively Papilio 
cynorta and Papilio Boisduvalianus, thus creating an 
impression that those two forms were but the sexes of 
one species. These specimens were from the collection 
of Mr. F. J. Horniman.—Mr. Meldola exhibited photo- 
graphs of two species of tropical Orthoptera sent to Mr. 
Darwin by Dr. Zacharias as an illustration of protective 
resemblance in the very perfect leaf-like appearance of 
the fore-wings; and some small beetles of the genus 
Spermophagus and their cocoons, which had been 
found in a packet of seeds of Cassia neglecta sent 
from Brazil by Dr. Fritz Miiller to Mr. Darwin. The 
full-grown larva had emerged from the seeds, leaving 
the latter in a damaged condition, and had spun the 
small cocoons from which the beetles had issued, the 
insects having reached this country alive. Mr. Mel- 
dola also exhibited the proboscis of a sphinx moth 
caught by the narrow tube-like nectary of a pale 
yellow Hedychium, which had likewise been received 
from Dr. Fritz Miiller, who states that sphinges are 
frequently found caught in this manner.—Sir Sydney 
Saunders communicated notes by M. M. Lichtenstein on 
‘New Ideas as to the Life Cycle of Aphidians,” giving 
the results of considerable breeding experiments.— 
The secretary read a paper from Dr. Fritz Miller 
entitled “ Notes on Brazilian Entomology,” in which 
the author gave the results of his observations on the 
odours emitted by butterflies and moths, as well as 
facts bearing on various other subjects more or less 
connected with the theory of evolution. In reference 
to this paper the wings of Antirrhoea archaea from 
Brazil, and of Mycalesis drusia from the Nicobars, 
were exhibited in illustration of the author's theory 
of “‘scent-fans."—The following papers were also 
communicated: —- “On some Longicorn Coleoptera 
from the Hawaiian Islands,” by Dr. Sharp; “ On the 
Larva of the Tenthredinidae, with special reference to 
Protective Resemblance,” by Mr. Peter Cameron ; 
and on “ Macropsebium Cotterilli and other new 
Species of Coleoptera from Lake Nyassa,” by Mr. H. 
W. Bates. The author exhibited the remarkable 
Longicorn beetle above designated, which possessed 
some prominent characters of the Prionidae. 








AntHRopoLoaicaL Instirute.—{ Tuesday, June 11.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Dr. John Beddoe read a paper on “The 
Bulgarians,” referring more especially to the’ skull 
form, on which he quoted Virchow and Kopernicki, 
but gave also some observations of his own.—Miss A, 
W. Buckland read a paper on ‘‘ The Stimulants of the 
Ancients and of Modern Savages.” The paper com- 
menced by stating that all races have acquired the 
use of stimulants in some form, but that the stimu- 
lants of the lower races, such as the Australians, con- 
sist merely of leaves and roots chewed for their 
strengthening and invigorating properties, this being 
only a slight advance upon the instinct which prompts 
the inferior animals to séek out certain plants for 
medicinal purposes. The first step toward the manu- 
facture of stimulating drinks is seen in the kava of 
the South Seas. This art of producing fermentation 
by the masticating process can be traced in a line 
across the Pacific from Formosa, where rice is the in- 
gredient thus employed, to Peru and Bolivia, where 
maize is used for the same purpose, the manufac- 
turers being always women. The next advance is 
that acquired by agricultural races, who make a kind 
of beer from the chief cereal grown by them. This 
liquor probably reached our shores from Egypt, where 
it was very early known, through the lake-dwellers, 
and still forms the principal drink of all African 
races. Pastoral tribes meanwhile use the milk of 
their flocks and herds and the honey of wild bees in 
the manufacture of their fermented drinks, hence the 
celebrated koumiss and snead of Scythic nations, the 
same liquors reappearing among the Kaffirs in South 
Africa, the vessels used in both countries being the 
skins of animals, which were also employed for storing 
wines in the East and later in Greece and Rome. 
Mead was a favourite beverage of the Scandinavians 
and Anglo-Saxons, and there seems to be a shadow of 
the Seythic Xoumiss in the Devonshire liquor known 
as white or grout ale, while both liquors may 
be traced more distinctly in the famous Amrita and 
Lonia-wine of the Vedas. Various plants and fruits 
have been used in all civilised and semi-civilised 
countries from very ancient times in the manufacture 
of wines, but grape juice had formerly a circumscribed 
range, having been confined to Western Asia, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, while it was forbidden in China, 
where the vine was extirpated. The religious cere- 
monies and prohibitions attached to these various 
beverages were briefly noticed, as also the deification 
of plants on account of their medicinal properties, 
and the form and material of drinking-vessels, while 
alcohol, the latest and most pernicious development 
of the art of manufacturing stimulants, was only 
mentioned as not having been included among the 
beverages of the ancients not known to savages until 
introduced by Europeans. — Mr. Sanderson read a 
paper on “ Polygamous Marriage in South Africa.” 





Royat AstTronomicaL Soctery.—(Friday, June 14.) 


Pror. Cartry, V.-P., in the Chair. Prof. Adams 
explained on the black-board the result contained 
in a note communicated by him to the society, “On 
a Remarkable Property of the Analytical Expression 
for the Constant Term in the Reciprocal of the 
Moon’s Radius Vector,” or what is commonly called 
the constant term of the moon’s parallax.—Capt. 
Tupman read a paper on the measurements of the 
photographs of the Transit of Venus obtained by the 
Government Expeditions. Photoheliographs of the 
same pattern, made by Dallmeyer, were used at the 
different stations, the images of the sun being en- 
larged by secondary magnifiers to about 3°9 inches in 
diameter. The measurements for determining the 
distortion of the photographs at the parts of the 
plates where ‘the limbs of the sun and of Venus were 
represented, showed that there was very little differ- 
ence in the distortion produced by the different instru- 
ments. The photographs of the transit were pre- 
pared for measurement independently by Mr. Burton 
and Capt. Tupman, and there was hardly any differ- 
ence in their estimates of the direction of the centre of 
Venus in reference to that of the sun; but when they 
came to compare their measurements of the distances 
between these centres, the discordances were found to 
be so great that it was evident that their measures 
would be quite useless for the purpose of determin- 
ing the sun’s parallax. The Astronomer Royal said 
the preliminary investigations for dctermining the cor- 
rections due to any constant sources of error in measur 
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ingthe photographs had been very carefully carried out, 
the errorsof the scale of millimétres made by Mr. Simms 
had been determined, and the effects of distortion in 
the photographs had been ascertained by means of a 
seale of equal parts, sixteen feet long, which had been 
lent by Mr. De la Rue, and which had been photo- 
graphed in various positions. So far all had gone 
well, but when the photographs of the transit had 
been measured he was obliged to say he was 
grievously disappointed. The Astronomer Royal 
proceeded to explain: ‘“ When I was officially called 
upon to express my opinion on the propriety of in- 
curring the .expense of the photographie work, 
although, as I then stated, I had some doubts about 
it, yet I expressed myself favourably tu it, and I hold 
myself responsible in some degree for having incurred 
so much expense and labour. But I can only say 
that the results have been most disappointing. The 
images are very troublesome, partly owing to diffi- 
culties arising from irradiation, and partly to other 
causes—one of which is the very excessive brightness 
about Venus, which makes it look somewhat like a 
hat with a brim round it; and another is the exces- 
sively gradual degradation of light at the limb of the 
sun. When the measures were made there was some 
doubt as to the scale to which they ought to 
be referred; the scale I adopted as the best I 
could get was to take the sum of the measures of the 
diameter of the sun and of the diameter of Venus, 
thus getting a quantity affected by two opposite kinds 
of irradiation, for the diameter of the sun is increased 
by the action of irradiation, while the diameter of 
Venus is diminished by it, and we might suppose that 
the two opposite effects would annihilate each other ; 
but it appears they do not, and no doubt this is one 
of the sources of uncertainty. By means of the eye- 
observations, Capt. Tupman, after a most careful dis- 
cussion, fixes upon something like 8”-83, but from the 
reduction of the photographic measures, treated as 
well as we can, we get a parallax of 8:2, a parallax 
which would be utterly irreconcileable with the eye- 
observations, and I do not see at the present time any 
sufficient explanation of the great difference.” Several 
papers referring to the late transit of Mercury were 
read or announced.—Mr. Christie was called upon to 
give an account of a paper on the bright lines or inter- 
spaces between dark lines in the solar spectrum near 
the G line, which have been attributed by Prof. Henry 
Draper, of New York, to the presence of oxygen in the 
sun. Mr. Christie showed a drawing of that part of 
the spectrum as it was seen in the half-prism spectro- 
scops of the Greenwich equatoreal, and said, that 
when this region of the spectrum was examined with 
@ spectroscope of high dispersion, the bright lines 
appeared very broad in comparison with the dark 
ones and did not appear to fade away at the edges, 
as might be expected if they were really bright lines 
and not merely parts of the continuous spectrum cut 
out or left by dark lines. He found, moreover, 
that there were certain fine dark lines near the 
middle of each of the bright lines or spaces, 
and ke considered that this rendered the hypo- 
thesis that they were really bright lines still 
more difficult. Another point to which he wished 
to draw attention was that, since there were no dark 
lines in the solar spectrum corresponding with lines 
in the spectrum of oxygen, it was evident that the 
oxygen lines must all fall upon interspaces between 
dark lines, and, therefore, no weight ought to be 
placed upon the mere fact of their coincidence with 
them. Mr. Ranyard questioned the sufficiency of 
Mr. Christie's objections. It was not necessary that 
lines which did not correspond with the dark lines 
should all fall upon, and exactly coincide with, inter- 
Spaces ; they might, and, if taken at random, probably 
would, partly overlap such interspaces and partly the 
dark lines. But, according to Draper’s photograph, 
which, unfortunately, was not on a very large scale, 
the ten or eleven bright lines of oxygen there shown 
appeared to coincide centrally with the interspaces, 
and, moreover, they appeared to agree in relative 
brightness. The agreement of these lines in the 
solar spectrum with the oxygen lines was, therefore, 
a matter of a very high degree of probability. Dr, 
Schuster laid great stress upon Mr. Christie’s observa- 
tion that the bright bands near G did not fade 
off at the edges, and thought that the fact pointed 
very much against their corrresponding with the 
oxygen lines, as none of the latter were sharp lines.— 
Mr. Knobel showed a chronograph-tracing made by 
the chronograph of the Washington Observatory. 





The straightness of the lines joining the marks of 
corresponding seconds during a period of two hours 
showed a remarkably accurate performance of the 
instrument.—The titles of several other communica- 
tions were read, one of them being by Prof. Harkness 
of Washington, “On the Measurement of the In- 
equality of the Pivots of Transit-Instruments by 
means of the Spherometer-Caliper.” 





Zooroaicar Society or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, June 18.) 


Artuur Grote, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. The 
Secretary read extracts from letters addressed to him 
by Mr. E. L. Layard, containing remarks on two 
species of New-Caledonian Birds, and a statement 
that there was an example of the recently-described 
Woolly Cheetah (Felis lanea) in the South African 
Museum at Cape Town.—Mr. E. R. Alston read a 
paper “ On the Squirrels of the Neotropical Region,” 
in which he recognised twelve out of fifty-nine de- 
scribed species, and re-described two, Sciurus rufo- 
niger, Pueheran, and S. pusillus, Geoffroy, which had 
been recently overlooked.—Mr. Sclater exhibited and 
made remarks on a third collection of birds from 
Duke of York Island, New Britain, and New Ireland, 
which he had received frum the Rey. George Brown. 
Among them was an example of a new Fruit-pigeon, 
which it- was proposed to call Carpophaga melano- 
chroa.—Communications were read from Dr. M. 
Watson, containing a description of the male genera- 
tive organs of Chlamydophorus truncatus and Dasypus 
sexcinctus ; from Prof. Garrod on certain points in the 
anatomy of Levaillant’s Darter (Plotus Levaillanti) ; 
from Messrs. Garrod and Turner on the gravid uterus 
and placenta of Hyomoschus aquaticus; from Mr. F. 
Moore, containing the descriptions of new Asiatic 
Butterflies of the Family Hesperiidae, and a list of 
the Lepidopterous Insects collected by the late R. 
Swinhoe, Esq., in the Island of Hainan; and from 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, being the tenth of his 
contributions to the ornithology of the Philippines. 
The present paper gave an account of the collection 
made by Mr. H. Everett in the Island of Bohol. The 
collection contained representatives of forty-seven 
species. Although all these were previously known, 
seven of them had not been before recorded as being 
inhabitants of the Philippines.—Dr. O. Finsch read 
the description of a new species of Starling from 
Lake Marka-kul, in the Chinese High Altai, which 
he proposed to name Sturnus Poltaratzskyi, after 
General Poltaratzsky, Governor of Semipalatinsk.— 
Communications were read from Mr. W. H. Bates, 
containing descriptions of new species of Coleopterous 
insects (Geodephaga and Longicornia) taken by the 
late Dr. Stoliczka during the Forsyth Expedition to 
Kashgar in 1873-74; from Dr. G. Hartlaub, in 
which he gave the description of a new species of 
Notauges (N. Hildebranti) of Cabanis, M., discovered 
by Mr. Hildebrandt at Ikanga in Ukamba, Eastern 
Africa; and from Lieut.-Col. R. H. Beddome, giving 
the description of a new Batrachian from Southern 
India belonging to the family Phryniscidae, which he 
proposed to call Melanobatrachus indicus.—Sir Victor 
Brooke, Bart., exhibited and made remarks on a fine 
head of the male Gazella Granti, originally described 
from sketches made by Captain Speke during Speke 
and Grant’s expedition. The present specimen had 
been shot by Mr. Arkwright about eighty miles from 
Ugogo in Eastern Africa.— Communications were 
read from Prof. J. V. Barboza du Bocage, containing 
a list of the Antelopes observed in Angola; from 
Mr. Carl Bock, in which he gave the description of 
two new species of shells from China and Japan; and 
from Mr. Edgar A. Smith, containing the description 
of five new shells from the island of Formosa and 
the Persian Gulf, with notes upon some known 
species.—Messrs. Godman and Salvin read the de- 
scriptions of some apparently new species of Butter- 
flies from New Ireland and New Britain, received 
from the Rev. G. Brown.—Mr. O. Salvin read the 
twelfth of a series of reports on the collection of 
birds made during the voyage of H.M.S. Challenger. 
The present paper contained an account of the Pro- 
cellariidae’ collected during the expedition. Eighty 
specimens had been obtained, belonging to twenty- 
two species.—Mr. Sclater read some supplementary 
notes on the Curassows now or lately living in the 
Society's Gardens.—Mr. J. Wood-Mason read a paper 
on the structure and development of the trachea in 
the Indian painted snipe (Rhynchaea hengalensis). 








Merteororoaicat Socrery.—( Wednesday, June 19.) 


C. Greaves, Esq., F.G.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—‘The Climate of 
Lundy Island, by J. H. Crespi. Lundy Island from 
its geographical position might be expected to have a 
mild, damp climate, with cool summers and warm 
winters, and a small diurnal range of temperature ; and 
so no doubt it has, although certain local circumstances, 
in addition to its peculiar configuration, make the cli- 
mate remarkably inclement, windy and unpleasant. The 
island runs nearly due north and south, having an 
extreme length of four miles and a breadth of from 
200 yards to 1,600 or 1,800; there is a nearly flat 
tableland or “top” running due north and south, 
having an altitude of 450 feet. Shelter there is none ; 
every current of wind sweeps the whole tableland. 
From the edge of this tableland the ground slopes 
away to the sea; sometimes the descent of the side- 
land is extremely abrupt, at other spots more gradual, 
while the sidelands are deeply cut by caves, precipices, 
small bays, and glens. All round the island the 
water is deep a few hundred yards off, while the 
currents are formidable, and tremendous seas break 
upon the rocks almost every day in the year. The one 
drawback of the place is the wind, so furious and con- 
tinuous are the blasts, first from one quarter then 
from another, for days and even weeks. When gales 
occur, as they generally do at short intervals, the 
force of the wind becomes incredible: walls are torn 
down, gates and doors wrenched out of their fasten- 
ings, and the few buildings which can be blown down 
are more or less injured. Fogs are remarkable for 
their frequency and density, and are nearly always 
drenching. The rainfall is nearly fifty inches per 
annum. February and March are said to be the 
coldest, and August the hottest months; the mean 
temperature of the year is about 50° or 51°.—“On 
the Auroral or Magnetic Cirrus,” by the Rey. S. 
Barber. —‘“ Contributions to the Meteorology of 
Natal,” by Dr. R. J. Mann. This paper is a’ dis- 
cussion of the observations taken at Maritzburg 
(2,095 feet above sea-level) during the six years, 
1860-65 ; from it we learn that the summer of Natal 
is a season of copious rain, and the winter a season of 
relative dryness; also that the former is a time of 
abundant and frequent cloud, and the latter a time of 
preponderant sunshine. The summer is consequently 
cooler in a material degree than it would otherwise 
be, on account of the frequent prevalence of cloud and 
the abundance of the rainfall ; and the winter has its 
temperature materially raised from the constant 
occurrence of clear skies and bright sunshine. The 
mean annual rainfall was 31°13 ins., of which amount 
nearly twenty-eight inches came down during the six 
summer months (October to March), and scarcely 
more than two inches during the four midwinter 
months (May to August). Thunderstorms are of 
frequent occurrence, the average exceeding seven per 
month from October to March. The thermometer 
rarely rises above 85° in the shade even in the 
summer season, unless a hot wind is blowing ; it then 
mounts to somewhere between 85° and 97°, accord- 
ing to the strength of the sirocco. The degree of 
humidity indicated by the dry and wet bulb thermo- 
meters when a hot wind is blowing varies from 
25° to 52° of moisture. The highest temperature re- 
corded during the six years was 97°°6, the lowest 
29° and the mean 63°°3.—*‘‘ Note on the Mean Rela- 
tive Humidity at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich,” 
by W. Ellis. In this paper the author gives the mean 
relative humidity in each month of the year at 9 a.m. 
and 9 p.m., and the mean of twenty-four hourly values 
derived from the photographic records ofthe dry and 
wet bulb thermometers for the twenty years, 1849-68. 
The 9 a.m. value is smaller than the mean in summer 
and larger in winter; and the 9 P.M. value is larger 
than the mean throughout the year, but most in 
summer. The mean monthly values change little 
from April to August, and from October to February ; 
and there is a great decrease between February and 
April, and a corresponding great increase between 
August and October. The mean for the year is 80°7.— 
“ On a Method of sometimes determining the Amount 
of the diurnal Variation of the Barometer on any 
particular Day,” by the Hon. R. Abercromby.—‘ On 
the relative Duration of Sunshine at the Royal 
Observatory Greenwich, and at the Kew Observatory 
during the Year $1877,” by G. M. Whipple. The 
author having instituted a comparison of the amount 
of sunshine recdrded at these two observatories, finds 
that the totals show that for the whole year the excess 
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in the number of hours the sun shone at Kew over 
the number at Greenwich amounted to 171. 
This difference is no doubt due to the direction 
of the wind; for Greenwich lying to the south- 
east of the chief part of London, and having 
also large manufacturing establishments on its 
northern side, is greatly shaded by cloud, probably in 
a great measure due to smoke, when the wind blows 
from the west, north-west or north; while Kew, which 
is situated to the west of London and is remote from 
factories and shipping, enjoys a larger percentage of 
sunshine with those winds. With winds from the 
north-east, south, and south-west, Kew has but slight 
advantage over Greenwich. With easterly and south- 
easterly winds the London smoke is driven over Kew, 
and its presence in reducing the transparency of the 
air is evident in the diminished amount of sun recorded, 
the quantities being only 81 and 65 per cent. of those 
registered at Greenwich.—‘ Account of the Atmo- 
spheric Disturbance which took place in Lat. 21° N, 
and Long. 25° W, on Jan. 27-28, 1877,” by J. H. 
Cardew.—‘‘ Notes on some remarkable Cloud Forma- 
tions accompanying sudden and frequent Changes of 
Temperature and Wind,” by Capt. W. Watson. 





Roya Society or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
June 19.) 


W. Knicuton, Esq., LL.D., in the the Chair. Papers 
were read contributed by Mr. Baynes, “ On a Gold 
engraved Ring found by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae,” 
and by Mr. C. T. Newton, ‘‘ On Two Greek Inscriptions 
from Kameirus and Ialysus in the Island of Rhodes.” 





Roya Socrery.—( Thursday, June 20.) 


Str Joserx D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—‘ Notes on 
Physical Geology, V. Mr. George H. Darwin’s Com- 
ments on Note IIIL.,” by the Rev. Dr. Haughton; 
“On the Acceleration of Oxidation by the Least Re- 
frangible End of the Spectrum. Note II.,” by Capt. 
Abney; “A Tenth Memoir on Quartics,” by Prof. 
Cayley ; ‘ On the Osteology of the Polyodon Folium,” 
by T. W. Bridge; “On Astrophiura Permira, an 
Echinoderm form intermediate between Ophiuroidea 
and Asteroidea,” by W. P. Sladen; ‘“ Experimental 
Researches on the Temperature of the Head. Parts 
II., IIL, IV.,” by Dr. J. S. Lombard; “Note on the 
Effect of Various Substances in Destroying the 
Activity of Cobra Poison,” by Dr. Lander Brunton 
and Sir Joseph Fayrer; “The Life-History of 
Bacterium ternis and Microcoecus, with further 
Observations on Bacillus,” by J. C. Ewart; “On the 
Life-History of Spirillum,” by P. Geddes and J. C. 
Ewart ; “‘ On an Easy and at the same time Accurate 
Method of Determining the Ratio of the Dispersions 
of Glasses intended for Objectives,” by Prof. Stokes ; 
“On the Reversal of the Lines of Metallic Vapours. 
No. III,” by Prof. Liveing and Prof. Dewar; “An 
Experimental Determination of the Values of the 
Velocities of Normal Propagation of Plane Waves in 
Different Directions ina Biaxal Crystal,” by R. T. 
Glazebrook. 





Society or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, June 20.) 


Lorp Carnarvon, President, in the Chair. Major- 
General Lane Fox read a paper on some excava- 
tions which he has conducted at Mount Caburn, near 
Lewes, illustrated by drawings and plans. Within 
the ramparts there are a number of pits, some circular 
and others oval, about five feet in diameter and five 
feet in depth, filled with black mould and chalk rubble. 
A few oystor-shells were found on the surface, but 
none below. The pottery turned up was of three 
kinds—the first, coarse hand-made ware, badly baked ; 
the second, red in colour, much finer, with grains of 
sand interspersed ; while the third was turned on a 
wheel and ornamented with a grooved pattern. In 
one pit was found an iron armour scale; a piece of 
Roman tile, the only piece found on the camp, which 
was, perhaps, used for a pigment; and a bone comb 
for weaving. In the other pits were found a spindle- 
whorl and small bar of iron, perhaps used as coinage, 
a bill-hook, a hammer, an iron knife of Romano-British 
type, a bronze armour-ring, and a piece of a bronze 
sword, in addition to the pottery. One human bone 
only was found, but several specimens of Bos longi- 
Jrons, pig, horse, goat, and roe-deer. The camp is 
surrounded by two ramparts, of which the upper is 
the older. In one place a mass of clay was found 





bearing the impression of a wattled hurdle, which 
General Fox believes to have formed part of a hut 
built over the outside rampart. But few flint-flakes 
were found, perhaps because the steepness of the hill 
would allow of their being gradually washed down. 
From the character of the remains General Fox was 
of opinion that the camp was formed during the late 
Bronze period, and was in use until late in the Roman 
period, though not occupied by that people. 








FINE ART. 
THE SALON. 


(Second Notice.—Sculpture.) 


Paris : June 20, 1878. 

The sculpture of the Salon is this year less ex- 
tensive and less brilliant than we have been ac- 
customed to see it. But there is no need for 
either surprise or anxiety. The Universal Ex- 
hibition has employed, for the decoration of its 
exterior, all our sculptors of talent ; and the little 
time that they have had at their disposal has been 
employed in works of secondary importance, such 
as con, or in superintending the workmen who 
were executing in marble before their eyes works 
the models of which they had already exhibited 
in plaster or terra-cotta. I shall, therefore, take 
you to-day round about as much as through the 
Salon. 

Our school of sculpture has always seemed to 
me admirable, in the present as in the past. 
French mediaeval sculpture is one of the most in- 
teresting among early schools. It already possessed 
spirit and sentiment when foreign nations were 
still in the clumsy stage of infant art. If our 
artists had had before their eyes, like the Italians, 
thousands of antique fragments, they would not 
have waited as long as the Italians to interpret 
them, and they would have copied them with less 
harshness. I am a great admirer of the early 
masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; 
but when I speak of the history of Art to foreign 
critics, who only judge works by a hard-and-fast line 
of sensation and comparison, and when these critics 
point out that the Riccios, the Donatellos, always 
express violent movements, unlovely faces, unattrac- 
tive subjects, I am forced to admit it. It would be 
impossible to give these bas-reliefs or these figures 
—which are so justly admired by cultivated ama- 
teurs—to children, to pupils who as yet have no 
idea of the difference of styles, for the purpose of 
copying. But we may give them to copy, as 
safely as antiques, the statues from the porch of 
Chartres Cathedral, the Evangelists of the Puits 
de Moise, the figures on our altar-tombs, and a 
thousand little statuettes of Virgins, of’ monks, so 
truly decorative in form, so spiritual in expression, 
so striking in sentiment, that the soul of the pupil, 
as well as his pencil, can at once enter into inti- 
mate communion with the model. We must 
profit by the faults caused by the abuse of acade- 
mic doctrines as applied to the education of youth- 
ful artists. We must leave them free to seek in- 
struction for mind, heart, and hand wherever they 
feel themselves affected and entranced. Greece is 
an unbounded, though not the only, well-spring 
of beauty and science. Italy as a well-spring is 
infinitely less profound and less pure. Her excel- 
lences have been a good deal exaggerated during 
the last twenty years. The rooms devoted to the 
historical sections of ancient art at the Trocadéro 
enable us to form the most fruitful comparisons on 
this point. But unfortunately the French Renais- 
sance, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
are hardly represented there at all, and the splendid 
cases of the lovers of Italian art will but serve to 
delay the solution of this great question of his- 
torical criticism in the minds of many visitors. 

Whatever may be thought of its past, our 
school of sculpture is at the present day far supe- 
rior to any other. The Chamber for years past 
has shown it special goodwill. It votes a sum 
which increases the fund for purchases by more 
than 100,000 francs. The Municipal Council has 
made it a point of honour to emulate the 


Chamber in this matter, and likewise makes pur- 
chases direct from exhibitors. In our squares may 
be seen some of our best modern works :—opposite 
Ste.-Clotilde, the Education Maternelle of M. 
Delaplanche; in the Square Montholon, M. 
Mercié’s Gloria Victis; in the Square des Arts et 
Métiers, M. Crauk’s Victoire; in the Pare Mon- 
ceaux, bronze statues by several distinguished 
artists. In the pediment of the pavilion of the 
Louvre, looking towards the Pont des Saints- 
Péres, instead of a bas-relief which was the dis- 
grace of Barye’s dotage, and which represented 
Napoleon III. on horseback, nude, in the style of 
an apotheosis, the authorities have jnst placed an 
alto-rilievo in bronze, by M. Mercié. A plaster 
cast of it was exhibited at the last Salon. It re- 

resents the Genius of the Arts, seated on Pegasus, 
his bridle held by Glory. The figure of Glory is 
very noble. But Genius is a little too like a circus- 
rider, and, what seems to me a great mistake 
logically speaking, he is sitting on one of the wings 
of the celestial steed. In reality this error of compo- 
sition rather suggests the idea of an oppositesubject. 
This relief is coloured in several tones of burnished 
gold or bronze. There is a visible tendency, among 
the whole of the rising generation of artists, to seek 
the best possible application of polychromy to the 
surface of art-works. The present is a very suc- 
cessful instance. This partiality for colouring on 
exteriors is parallel to the revival of ceramic 
art. You know that on the Universal Exhibition 
buildings considerable use has been made of 
enamelled terra-cotta. This is one of the most 
characteristic traits of that union of art and in- 
dustry to which all sincerely democratic minds 
must tend. 

M. Mercié was commissioned by M. Davioud to 
execute the figure of Renown which surmounts 
the palace of the Trocadéro. Unfortunately, the 
architect confined the sculptor to dimensions 
which were too small, considering the great height 
of the building. The consequence is that from 
below you seem to see not so much Renown as a 
pretty gilt bird flapping its wings as it settles on 
the roof. But when you can get a view of it, you 
are charmed with the youthful grace, the nobility 
of the figure as a whole. She just touches with 
her feet the orb of the world. Her drapery floats 
without her seeming to feel its weight. Her 
wings are long and slender like those of a swallow. 
The gesture of the arm holding the trumpet which 
is to make itself heard to the ends of the earth is 
easy and natural. The general effect recalls that 
exquisite figure which forms the vane of the 
Dogana at Venice. Nothing could have been 
more successful, 

M. Géréme has given us a brilliant revelation of 
himself as a sculptor. He had already modelled 
several statuettes—among others the figure of 
Phryne before the Areopagus—and some sketches, 
a few of which were executed in bronze, for his 
friends only. This time he has attacked, with 
great courage and remarkable tenacity, a group of 
more than life-size, the group which occupied the 
centre of the composition in his Gladiators. Sculp- 
ture is a captivating art. It is easy at first start- 
ing. Then, in proportion as difficulties arise, they 
are much more engrossing than difficulties in 
painting. The sculptor literally feels the form 
come to birth beneath the fingers which are 
kneading the moist clay. M. Géréme has stuck 
persistently to his work for more than a year. He 
has had it cast @ cire perdue by an old-established 
founder, M. Gonon, who has spared nothing to 
achieve a masterpiece. You know the subject—a 
mirmillo (I think that is the exact name) has 
defeated a retiarius, and stands with one foot on 
his neck, gazing at the Vestals’ box through the 
eye-holes of his enormous helmet. The vanquished 
man is uttering a terrible cry, and stretches out 
his uplifted fingers in his agony towards the box 
whence isto come the signal of life or of death. The 

group is well arranged. The details are scrupu- 
lously copied from original pieces of armour, in- 
cluding the helmet ard greaves purchased for the 
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Saint-Germain Museum at the Pourtalés sale. 


This group, on account of its archaeological cha- 
racter, has been placed at the entrance to the 
Galleries of Ancient Art. It excites keen 
curiosity, and does great honour to the artist. 

Now that we are at the Trocadéro, allow 
me to recommend to those of my readers 
who may visit it the series of decorative figures 
which crown the supports of the outer gallery, 
half-way up the building, and also the gilt 
seated figures rising above the basin from which 
springs the sheet of water that supplies the 
cascade. Their style is graceful and picturesque. 
You feel that our school, in its works which are 
free and not executed under the eye of the Insti- 
tute, is striving to return to the sound tradition 
of the eighteenth century. M. Davioud, the 
architect, is likewise a man of highly-refined 
taste. The whole of the Trocadéro is mgr | 
better decorated than the Champ de Mars, whic 
was decorated by M. Lamerre. There the sculp- 
tures are heavy and ambitious in style. 

But it is time now for us to enter the Salon. I 
was impressed there by a manifest tendency of 
the pupils supported by the State at Rome to pro- 
duce works in the superficial and affected taste of 
the Italian school of the Decadence—Bernini, for 
instance. Nothing is more insupportable than this 
style, for the eyes as well as for the mind. It is 
as wearisome as the conversation of a set of people 
who are making poor jokes with a strong foreign 
accent. Our pupils have nothing to gain by this 
contact with clever mannerists, and might have 
everything to lose. The institution of the prix de 
Rome is bearing ever more and more tasteless fruits. 
Thetime isapproaching when everybody will under- 
stand that its methods must be thoroughly re- 
cast, and, above all, that to private persons must be 
left the responsibility for those modes of education 
which are only good on condition of their being 
modified according to the times and the tempera- 
ment of individual pupils. LZ’ Art, a Review which, 
I believe, is as widely read and as highly appreci- 
ated in England as in France, has given an excel- 
lent example by founding a prix de Florence. M. 
Becker, who won it, has exhibited some very good 
portraits. But the result is particularly happy in 
the case of a young sculptor, M. Albert Lefeuvre. 
He made his début by a figure of Meditation or 
Innocence, which indicated a very individual way 
of translating a sentiment in a delicate form. This 
year he sends from Florence—where he is main- 
tained at the cost of Z’Art—a plaster group, Aprés 
le Travail. The peasant throws himself flat on 
the ground to take a handful of water from a 
brook. His young wife, or possibly sister, is 
standing by waiting. The group does not exist as 
acomposition. There is nothing to combine the 
two figures, and the pose of the man is forced. 
But the female figure is excellent, and redeems 
these defects, which are chiefly defects of youth, 
the results of a too-generous nature. She is in the 
costume of the peasant women so dear to J. F. 
Millet, with tight corset and petticoat, so that her 
form is guessed at rather than seen, just as it 
would appear te us in modern life, together with 
the special beauties developed in it by her habitual 
employment, and the costume suitable to her race 
and occupation. This is a thousand times more 
interesting to me, and a thousand times more 
difficult to the artist, than a nude female figure 
holding a torch, the outlines of which a 
sculptor has laboriously copied in his studio 
from a model—outlines beautiful in themselves, 
but commonplace. Our dear compatriot Dalou, 
whose cruel exile may not improbably have a 
speedy ending, has given examples of this modern 
ideal which have on so much appreciated in 
England as to render it needless for me to dwell 
on them here. The peasant woman in M. Albert 


Lefeuvre's picture is closely connected with the 
tendencies manifest in M. Dalou. 

M. Delaplanche, who was the first to give, among 
us, the signal for the reaction against Academic 
nudities, and for the return to expressive figures, 


has just gained one of the two médailles d'honneur 
for his marble bust of Music, the cast of which 
he exhibited last year. It is a charming work. A 
young woman ina long tunic is listening, with 
face bathed in ecstacy, to the harmony that strays 
beneath her fingers over the strings of a violin. 
It would be impossible to find a better expression 
of the nervous exaltation into which music casts 
certain souls. The fair child has justly gained the 
laurel crown with which the artist had prophetic- 
ally garlanded her hair. 

he other médaille dhonneur was awarded to 
M. Barrias, who won the prix de Rome a year 
after M. Delaplanche (1865), but whose talent is 
of a very different order. He has exhibited a 
group, not without technical merits, but heavy 
and belonging to a superannuated style, an Adam 
et Eve emportant le Corps d’ Abel. 

The prix du Salon, which has had little effect on 
our painters, has been awarded by the jury of the 
various sections combined to a young sculptor, 
M. Hector Lemaire, for a Samson trahi par 
Dalila. M. Lemaire will be maintained for a 
year abroad, wherever he may choose, and for 
two years in Italy. May he remember that he 
is a Frenchman, and that it is his duty before all 
things to saturate himself with the virtues of his 
forefathers, 

Two first-class medals have been awarded: one 
to M. Dumilatre, who has represented, side by 
side, on the same tomb—which is built by sub- 
scription in the Cemetery of Pére-Lachaise—the 
bodies of the two aeronauts Croce Spinelli and 
Théodore Livel. You have not forgotten how 
these two savants, carried away by scientific 
ardour, made an imprudent ascent in the Zenith 
balloon, beyond the limits at which life is possible. 
This homage paid to two civil heroes is very 
noble in character. The other first medal fell to 
M. Injalbert, to whose very remarkable work for 
the prix de Rome, Orphée perdant son Eurydicé, 
I called your attention four years ago. He sends 
from Rome a Christ, in the taste of the Italian 
altars of the seventeenth century, which suggest 
the idea of a ball-room far more than of anything 
connected with religion. This Christ, writhing 
like a gymnast, suggests an idea of physical suffer- 
ing ridiculous rather than tragical. An artist 
could scarcely have more completely deceived 
himself with regard to the dignity of his subject. 

I cannot enter into full details regarding works 
which are noteworthy by their promise rather 
than their performance. My object always is to 
keep you au courant with reigning ideas by men- 
tioning a small number of characteristic objects. 
The busts are generally excellent. Our sculptors 
now treat them with great freedom of composition 
and workmanship. Without any suspicion of 
favouritism, I may call your attention to two by 
the intellectual actress of the Théitre Francais, 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. She is a pupil of M. 
Mathieu-Meusnier. She applies herself strenuously 
to her task, and her nimble wit, her natural taste, 
often enables her to divine, as if by intuition, what 
slow and painful study would never have taught 
her. One is the bust of a vaudevillist, M. Bus- 
nach, a round face with moustaches, reminding 
one of the well-known type of the editor of 
Figaro. The other is the bust of M. Emile de 
Girardin. M. Emile de Girardin is no longer young 
save by virtue of his wit and his dauntless courage. 
Many years and many sorrows have furrowed the 
face, which was never that of an Adonis, but 
which glows with the flame of brilliant intellect. 
He is now like Voltaire at Ferney. Possibly a 
male artist would never have been frank enough 
to tell the great journalist these unpleasant truths, 
Again, it is only women who have an exact, pre- 
cise, and cruel notion of the ugliness of men. 
Ask them what that man is lilie whom they have 
loved and whom they hate, and you will be 
astonished at the portrait of him that they will 
draw in four sentences. I do not think that 
Mdlle, Bernhardt has the least grievance against 





M. de Girardin, who is one of the most regular 





visitors to her studio. But she has seen him such 
as age and toil have made him, and without dis- 
loyalty or the shadow of an epigram she has 
represented him as the future must seek and find 
him amid the mists which the stream of time is 
ever casting up between one generation and 
another. This wearied yet powerful mask stamps 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt as an artist. 

I cannot close these lines without mentioning a 
remarkable figure of Eternal Rest, recumbent on a 
tomb, and raising his wings with a mechanical 
gesture which tells its own affecting tale. This 
little work, which has only gained a mere honour- 
able mention, is signed Jouandot. Pu. Burry. 








MR. W. B. SCOTT'S ETCHED AND ENGRAVED 
WORK. 


Mr. W. B. Scorr has just presented to the 
British Museum three large volumes, containing 
his etched and engraved work. 

Mr. Scott is an artist who has never courted 
popularity, and who, though occupied with art 
and poetry during the whole of a long life, has 
been content to wait for the ripening wisdom of 
age before offering to the world some of the 
fairest fruits of his mind. His volume of poems, 
published in 1875, came almost as a revelation, even 
to his friends; and many, we imagine, will be 
equally astonished to find by these three volumes 
what a large amount of thoughtful and fanciful de- 
sign he has accomplished. In the first volume, for 
instance, we have ninety-five etchings from his 
own designs, and first in order a series called 
“ Cavaliers and Roundheads,” mostly of historical 
oy 2 but brightened here and there by a poetic 
or humorous suggestion, Next come a series of 
metaphysical imaginings, such as his brother, 
David Scott, delighted in. They are called 
“Twelve Scenes from the Life of Prince Legion,” 
and represent the life of the worldly man in its 
various stages from the moment of his birth, 
when one of the nurses who receive him is the 
witch Folly, to the time when as a fearful-looking 
old man, a crawls along the ground pursuing 
with frightful eagerness, but in vain, his own soul, 
or when as a skeleton he steps off from life’s stage 
beneath a curtain held aside for a moment by a 
mighty hand, while the priests in the orchestra 
consign * dust to dust.” 

Besides these, we find in the first volume 
twenty-five designs for the second part of the 
Pilgrim's Progress (the first part was illustrated 
by David Scott), illustrations to Ilall’s Book of 
Ballads, to numerous fairy tales, a number of 
Scotch views engraved by the father, Robert 
Scott, and a series of etchings from the wall- 
oe executed by W. B. Scott at Wallington 

all. 


In the second volume we have forty-seven 
etchings after his own drawings and pictures; 
nineteen etchings after David Scott, twenty-four 
photozincographs from drawings, and fifty-nine 
wood engravings. These include his remarkably 
fine illustrations to the Bible, several of which, 
such as the Noah entering the Ark, are extremely 
suggestive by their new rendering of familiar 
images and illustrations to Burns, to Keble’s 
Christian Year, to Keats’s poems, to Bunyan’s 
Holy War, and other works. 

In the third volume come a series of illustrations 
to Backhouse’s Witnesses, one of which, the 
burning of five martyrs in a market, is almost like 
Cruikshank in its fine yet spirited drawing; then 
the charming set of etchings illustrative of his own 
poems, works that have before been noticed in the 
ACADEMY; and lastly a few etchings recently 
executed, one of them being from the beautiful 

icture of the Norns watering the tree Iggdrasil, 
Mr. Scott's latest work in painting. Altogether 
it will be seen that Mr. W. B. Scott has ac- 
complished no mean amount of work in his life- 
time, and this record of it, generously presented 
by him to the British Museum, will, we hope, in- 
duce a wider knowledge of it. M. M. Hxaton. 
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ART SALES, 


Tue sale at Messrs. Christie’s last week of what 
have recently been known as the “ Gregory Heir- 
looms” afforded to the lovers of French decorative 
art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries an 
opportunity not often to be had. Mr. Gregory 
Gregory, of Harlaxton Manor House, Lincolnshire, 
formed the collection, a great part of which has now 
been dispersed under the hammer. Nothing was 
more remarkable than the tapestry, of which five 
pieces alone were knocked down to an eminent 
dealer for the sum of 5,1007. These were of 
Beauvais manufacture—probably of the later days 
of the Beauvais work, which has extended over an 
enormous period—one of the panels represented 
Vulcan forging the Arms of Achilles; another the 
Triumph of Bacchus; and a third derived much of 
its interest from the fact that it was designed by 
Boucher. As at no period was furniture more 
designedly decorative than in the days of Louis 
Quinze, it will not be matter of surprise that some 
of the finest examples of that much-abused period 
realised high prices at the Gregory sale. A mar- 
queterie writing-table sold for 252/.; an old 
French state bedstead, with hangings of silk 
tapestry, realised 420/.; a cabinet of rosewood 
mounted with ormolu, 1057. Of other periods-- 
of the preceding and the following reign—we may 
note a Louis Quatorze commode of tulip-wood, 
Breccia marble slab, 84/.; a pair of Louis Seize 
candelabra, altar-shaped, with branches, on tripod, 
clawed feet, 609/.; a Louis Quatorze chandelier, 
with branches for eight lights, 4097. 10s.; and a 
chandelier of rock crystal, 567/. Among the 
sculpture nothing perhaps was more noteworthy 
and beautiful than the set of four oval reliefs by 
Clodion, with children representing the Seasons. 
These realised 2207. 10s. Vases in grey porphyry 
were knocked down at 1057. Altogether, nearly 
twenty thousand pounds was realised by the sale, 
in which we have mentioned only a few of even 
the more prominent objects, as there were 172 lots. 


From the sale of the engravings and woodcuts 
. forming the collection of the late Mr. Michael 
Caspari, and sold very recently at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Ilodye’s, we note the following 
lots and prices:—By Albert Altdorfer, the set of 
woodcuts of the Fall and the Redemption of Man, 
together with the artist’s portrait, 4/. 4s. ; Jael and 
Sisera, The Resurrection, The Virgin and Child 
an an Altar-Piece, St. Christopher, St. Jerome 
praying, and another woodcut attributed to the 
same Little Master, 7/. A lot of three rare wood- 
cuts by Dirk de Bray sold for 4/. 12s. By Lucas 
Cranach, the elder, some designs of Tournaments 
—the Tournament ‘of 1505 at Dresden,” the 
Tournament “ with the Lances,” the Tournament 
“with Samson and the Lion,” the Tournament 
“with Swords”—sold for 8/. The engravings by 
Israel van Mecken of The High Priest refusing the 
offer of Joachimand The Massacre of the Innocents 
were knocked down at 13/. The collection also 
included both woodcuts and line-engravings by 
Albert Diirer and other early German masters; 
and the Italian school of wood-engraviag was by 
no means unrepresented. 


THERE was sold last week, at Messrs. Sotheby's, 
the second portion of the collection of modern 
etchings and engravings formed by M. Philippe 
Burty. This portion abounded in the works of 
Messrs. Seymour Haden, Legros, Bracquemond, 
and Jacquemart. Among the etchings of Bracque- 
mond, who has been, perhaps, the most variously 
employed etcher of the present generation, we re- 
mark the following pieces and prices:—Le Haut 
dun Battant de Porte—an extremely rare state— 
Gl. 15s. (Thibaudeau) ; the same, second state, 
ll. 10s.; Margot la Critique—one of only three 
impressions known of the first state of this quaint 
invention—7/, 10s.; the same, second state, 1. 6s. ; 
Le Corbeau, first state, 3/. 103s.; Les Taupes, tirst 
state, before the verses, 3/7. 7s.; Le Canard, before 
the verses, 4/. 10s. Many of Bracquemond’s 
pieces failed to excite interest, and the prices 





fetched by the greater portion were almost 
insignificant. The collection of Mr. Seymour 


almost unique states, and the prices were accord- 
ingly high. We observe, among others, Myrton 


Hail, first state, printed in brown ink, 62. 12s. | 


(Hogarth); the same subject, second state, 
21. 15s.; Eyham, first state, with the white boat 
—one of those etchings in which the artist has made 
much of seemingly small material—4J. (Hogarth) : 
the same, in the second state, 3/. (Thibaudeau) ; 
Egham Lock, a wnique trial proof, with a fore- 
ground and troubled waterand sky, 9/. 9s. (Hogarth); 
Sub Tegmine, first state, before the plate was 
reduced, 9/. 9s. (Hogarth); the same, second 
state, 2/. 10s.; third state, 17. 18s.; Out of Study 
Window, a trial proof, with an indication of a 
shower to the left, 6/. 10s.; the same, with a 
different effect, the shower being effaced, 41. 7s. 6d. ; 
third state, 2/. 18s.; Fulham, a trial proof, 71. ; 
the Mouth of a Brook, very rare, four impressions 
only having been taken from the plate, which is 
now destroyed, 15/. 15s.; the Banks of a Brook, 
dry point, first state, 127. 12s.; the same subject, 
second state, printed in brown ink, 8/. 8s.; Kzd- 
welly Town, trial proof, 51. 2s. Gd.; Shere Mill 
Pond, the small study, 10/. 10s.; A Byroad in 
Tipperary, trial proof, 6. 6s.; the same plate, 
with additional work, 6/. 63s.; and the same 
again, at a later stage, 4/. 16s.; Tristesse, a figure 
subject, of which it is stated that only six im- 
pressions have been taken, 10/. 10s.; Battersea 
Reach, a trial proof, accompanied by a counter- 
proof of the first state, 8/. 8s. Of the works of 
Jules Jacquemart, a few fine and a few ordinary 
impressions of his etchings were sold separately ; 
the plates engraved by the artist for L’ Histoire de 
la Bibliophilie, with some trial and early proofs, 
fetched 117. 15s. (Thibaudeau). The first part of 
the Gemmes et Joyausx dela Couronne, in a choice 
state, was sold for 8/. 15s. (Thibaudeau) ; impres- 
sions of some unpublished plates, on which Jules 
Jacquemart has recorded with his usual exquisite 
skill the collection of arms formed by the Count 
de Nieuwerkerke, and now in the possession of 
Sir Richard Wallace (whe is likewise the possessor 
of the actual plates of Jacquemart, from which as 
yet but few impressions have been taken), sold 
for 61, 16s. 6d. The etchings of M. Legros, which 
were not, generally speaking, so well represented 
as in the recent sale of the possessions of the late 
M. Poulet-Malassis, fell for unimportant prices ; 
and few of the modern etchings by less known 
men realised any sums worth reporting. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. AtrreD TipEy has brought to town with 
him an agreeable collection of water-colour draw- 
ings, mostly landscape sketches from nature; and 
these have been on view at 7 Percy Street, Rath- 
bone Place. Mr. Tidey is probably less known in 
London than he deserves to be. He has long re- 
sided in the Channel Islands and abroad. Roughly 
speaking, his present collection of landscape-draw- 
ings may be divided into two classes: views in 
the Channel Islands and views in Corsica. Most 
of his work is finished out of doors—that is, it is 
his habit to carry to suflicient completion his out- 
door sketch in the presence of nature. He is not 
an imaginative artist, but he paints what he sees, 
and he is alive to delicate and sober effects of light 
and colour. The island of Jersey is, no doubt, 
peculiarly favourable to the landscape-painter in 
search of a limited, but, with us in England, a not 
very familiar, a certainly unhackneyed, range of 
atmospheric effect. The soft and gentle climate 
bleuds colours as they are rarely blended in the 
sharper air of the North or of much of the Con- 
tinent. Mr. Tidey has two extremely pleasant 
views of Notrmont, one representing under an 
effect of evening the orange sandstone and green 
woods that skirt the tranquil bay, and the other a 
view in the clear light of morning. There is 
also A Sunny Morning on the Jersey Coast, 





with a foreground of granite rocks, peaked 


_ and ridged, and beyond them the greenish yellow 
Haden’s etchings included some in very rare or | 


of the morning sea. Among the Corsican views, 
many are interesting and vivid representations of 
little-visited scenes. Few painters have been to 
Corsica, though our readers may remember Mr. 
Edward Lear's book on his adventures in that 
island, illustrated with reproductions of sketches 
he made there. But Mr. Lear's sojourn was brief; 
and it is probable that Mr. Tidey’s views give a 
more complete idea of the natural and artificial 
characteristics of the island. A view of Ajaccio 
is very interesting. There are sketches taken in 
the garden in which Napoleon must have spent 
many days of his ighsed. Furthermore, there is 
more than one pretty indication of Bocagnano, 
the “‘ Chestnut country,” where chestnuts are the 
only trees ; and there is one very large sketch, ex- 
ceedingly effective and realistic, of a vast tract of 
open country, seen in the autumn weather—the 
smoke of the bonfires of underwood rising from a 
distant hill-side, and a pleasant autumn clearness 
in the highland air. Elsewhere Mr. Tidey has as 
skilfully presented the bright-green of the cork- 
trees and the grey-green of the olive. There is 
also a view of a strange little hamlet up among 
the hills—a hamlet ill-built, or rather hardly 
built at all, so very rudimentary is the character of 
its houses—but this hamlet is, nevertheless, fre- 
quented during three months of the late summer 
and early autumn by the entire population of a 
town on the coast: that little town lying beset by 
marshes, and rendered deathly for a while by 
malaria. In addition to these very interesting, 
if not always perfectly vigorous, sketches, Mr. 
Tidey has had in Percy Street one or two agree- 
able portraits which, in a measure, recall the earlier 
practice of the artist before he betook himself to 
landscape-painting. 


Tue Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
have this week issued their twenty-first annual 
report. From it we learn that seven donations 
have been received during the t year; these 
are portraits of—Francis Horner, M.P., 1778-1817, 
painted by Sir Henry Raeburn; Lord Chancellor 
Somers, 1650-1716, by Kneller; George Morley, 
Bishop of Winchester, 1597-1684, by E. Lutterell ; 
R. P. Bonington, 1801-1828, a study in black 
chalk, heightened with red, by Mrs. Carpenter ; 
Queen Caroline, by Lonsdale; and busts of 
Thackeray and the late Lord Stanhope, by J. 
Durham and H. H. Armstead. The pur- 
chases included—Sir Kenelm Digby, by Van 
Dyck, 150/.; Edward, Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, unknown artist, 15/.; Henry Kirke 
White, a small drawing in Indian ink, 6/.; 
Ralph, Lord Hopton of Stratton, d. 1652, 25/.; 
Henry VIII., painted on panel, the size of life, 
one of the latest portraits known, 103/. 14s.; the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, 1647-1734, painted by 
Mignard in 1682, 105/.; William Juxon, Bishop 
of London, 1582-1663, artist unknown, 30/.; the 
great Duke of Marlborough, painted after 1702 
by Closterman, 312. 10s.; Hugh Boulter, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 1671-1742, by Francis Bindon, 
an amateur, 25/. Among the illustrative auto- 
graphs added to the collection are—a letter of 
Edm. Burke, to Lady Inchiquin, niece of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and letters of Wilkes, Lord 
Sidmouth, Sir T. N. Talfourd, Horner, Cobbett, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Thackeray, The 
whole number of visitors during 1877 is returned 
at 79,987. 

Toe “Summer Number” of the Graphic is 
rendered of some permanent value by the supple- 
ment of very clever sketches by Mr. Randolph 
Caldecott. They have the appearance of being 
coloured with a light wash, like the Christmas 
sheet which was so much admired. The piquancy 
which antiquated costumes and manners, and the 
artist’s evident feeling for them, gave to the latter 
is of course wanting in the present sketches. 
Here we have the vulgar and terrible people of to- 
day enjoying themselves; and it is curious that 
Mr. Caldecott, when he depicts the “yulgar and 
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terrible,” falls insensibly out of his own manner 
into that of Leech. The characterisation of many 
of the heads is really wonderful, and where the 
old manner has been kept the originality is un- 
deniable. The best sketch of all is that of the 

ple twiddling their spoons and teacups, while 
the exasperating waiter does not bring in the tea. 

A rourtH and enlarged edition of Liibke’s Out- 
lines of the History of Architecture has lately been 
published by E. A. Seemann, of Leipzig. The prin- 
cipal additions to the work lie in a chapter treat- 
ing of pre-historic monuments, and in an account 
of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at Mycenae. 


Herr S. Sorpan, the enterprising art book- 
seller of Niirnberg, has just published the first 
number of a large work dealing with the Niirn- 
berg sculptor and carver, Peter Vischer. The 


> text is written by Dr. W. Liibke, and the nume- 


. 


rous illustrations are executed, we believe, by 
some photo-lithographic process. We hope to 
speak more fully of this work when it is finished. 


Beste the exhibition of military pictures which 
we have before mentioned, there may also be seen 
at M. Durand Ruel’s galleries in the Rue le Pele- 
tier a considerable number of works by Diaz, 
Millet, Rousseau, Fromentin, Tassaert, Ricard, and 
Courbet—artists who, although they form a note- 
worthy portion of the modern French school, are 
yet unrepresented at the palace of the Champ de 
Mars. 

AnorHeER exhibition of French paintings, less 
distinctive in its character than that of the Rue le 
Peletier, is open at the Cercle Artistique et Litté- 
raire of the Rue Saint-Arnaud. Here also are to 
be found several military subjects. 


A NUMBER of beautiful terra-cotta medallions 
have been found, according to the Chronique des 
Arts, at the castle, Chaumont-sur-Loire, near 
Blois. It is supposed that the spot where they 
were discovered is the site of a manufactory of 
this kind of ware in the eighteenth century. Un- 
fortunately many of them were broken by the 
blows of the pickaxe of the workmen who lightéd 
upon them while digging a trench in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


Some well-executed and excellently-preserved 
wall-paintings, dating between 1520 and 1550, 
have 8 discovered in a private house at Kampen 
in the Zuydersee. If art penetrated in the six- 
teenth century into these remote districts, there is 
no knowing where we may next expect to find it, 
It says something for the soundness of the means 
por that these frescoes—if, indeed, they were 
really executed at the date stated—should have 
lasted under the frightful influences of a Dutch 
climate to the present day. 


Aninteresting lecture on Greek sculpture, the first 
of aseries of three, was given last week by Dr. Wald- 
stein to a number of ladies assembled in the me 
Room in the British Museum. The lezturer, after 
giving a brief history of the rise of Greek sculp- 
ture and the building of the Parthenon, proceeded 
with his audience to the examination of some of 
the great statues of the frieze, pointing out their 
positions and probable signification. Such lectures 
as these, supplemented by careful observation of 
the works described, cannot fail to be of the 


‘ highest value in the education of women, who, 


though instructed generally in the practical appli- 
cation of art, are seldom taught to appreciate its 
highest manifestations. 


Tue very considerable collection of his own 
drawings which Mr. Ruskin has now lent to the 
Fine Art Society in New Bond Street—to be 
added to his unrivalled collection of Turner draw- 
ings still exhibited there—will be seen with in- 
terest by the thousand-and-one admirers of the 
first great English critic of art. It will probably 


be the general verdict that Mr. Ruskin had not at 
any time within him the making of a great practical 
artist, if to be a great artist it is necessary, not 
only to see and reproduce, but to combine and to 
compose, These powers, and the power to express 





imagination in design instead of in the art of 
writing, are, it would appear, and always have 
been, lacking to Mr. Ruskin. But the faculty of 
seeing keenly, and of reproducing with accurate 
and sensitive hand, it is clear that the great critic 
has abundantly possessed, and it is clear, more- 
over, that he possesses them still. At all events, 
a drawing of the Ducal Palace and some of those 
architectural ornaments of Venice that surround 
it—the columns and the library and the Gothic 
palace on the side nearer the Riva dei Schiavoni— 
shows that as lately as the year 1874 Mr. Ruskin 
had lost nothing of exquisite sensitiveness and ex- 
quisite delicacy. We take occasion to say this 
only because some passages in the recently added 
notes to his Catalogueappear to imply his own belief 
in his having lost something. But it seems to us 
that in this little drawing of the Ducal Palace of 
the year 1874 he not only has lost nothing in 
accuracy, but has come nearest of all to the 
realisation of those other virtues of an artist 
which he never appears to have wholly possessed. 
At allevents, no one could desire a more exquisite 
possession in the shape of a sketch that interprets 
as well as reproduces than this ‘ Ducal Palace ” 
(No. 12, R.). Other drawings show sufficiently 
how accurate could be his rendering of flower and 
leaf, either as he saw them in Nature or as he 
found them in the Gothic architecture to which 
he has given so much of his best study. And, 
in, there are plenty of drawings which display 
r. Ruskin’s keenness of eye and skill of hand in 
work among the mountains: sometimes in rock 
drawing, in which his knowledge of geology has 
served him in good stead ; and sometimes in little 
designs made obviously rather for colour than 
form—designs in which he has made more or less 
successful memoranda of fleeting effects of hue 
on rock, wood, or snow. In this connexion a 
remark of Mr. Ruskin’s, in this new edition of his 
catalogue which is under our hand as we write, is 
worth noting: “It is curious,” he says, “(and 
what our modern school of gymnastic tourists 
will think of it I know not), that among the 
Alps, Turner shunned the upper snows, as at 
Venice the bright palace walls, and drew only 
the great troubled and surging sea of the pastoral 
rocky mountains.” Much of what Mr. Ruskin 
has himself drawn, and omitted to draw, throws 
light on what he has said of Turner, and a careful 
study of Mr. Ruskin’s own aims and achievements 
in pictorial design for the last forty years—such a 
study as there is now at the rooms of the Fine Art 
Society the opportunity of making—will be of real 
value to those who have been wont to read with 
care the utterances of the critic. Among other 
things, no one will fail to be struck with the 
facility and accuracy attained by Mr. Ruskin in 
boyhood—almost in childhood. He tells us he 
was ten years old when he made the map of 
France “according to the treaty of 1815,” and 
that it was at about the same time that he made 
the wonderfully precise and artistic copies from 
Cruikshank’s etchings. And, moreover, he was 
still very young when he made—during his first 
Continental tour, we believe—the keen and vigor- 
ous outline sketch of Fribourg, which in all the 
range of his later work has been surpassed in no 
quality but that of tenderness. Nothing but the 
tender sensitiveness of his mature life’ was lacking 
to his very early endeavours. 








THE STAGE. 
RECENT PLAYS. 


THe unfavourable impression which has been 
roduced by the performance of Messrs, Wills and 
itagerald’s Vanderdecken at the Lyceum Theatre 

must be attributed in the main to the shortcomings 

of the authors, whose work is singularly wanting 
in qualities indispensable to the success of an 
acting play. Lamentations over the decay of faith 
in romance upon the stage; complaints of the 
debasing influence of the taste for parody and 
burlesque ; reproaches levelled at the assumed in- 





difference of audiences to poetry and the higher 
drama, may be better worth consideration when it 
can be shown that anew romantic or poetical play, 
vigorous in conception, skilful in plan, and dis- 
playing in its dialogue—whether it be in verse or 
prose—true dramatic strength, has failed to bring 
credit to its authors. It ‘would certainly be 
easier to maintain that audiences are over-indul- 
gent, and inclined to accept with good-will 
something falling far short of ideal excellence, 
than to cite an instance of a drama of which 
the merits have been overlooked. There are, 
I am aware, one or two English dramatic authors 
of established reputation who attribute the failure 
of certain of their productions solely to an in- 
efficient rendering. Mr. Charles Reade is in 
the habit of proclaiming that in one instance a 
drunken property-man, or scene-painter, was by 
his neglect or misjudgment enabled to ruin the 
rospects of a dramatic work from his pen of a 

igh order. But while good pieces are so much 
in demand and so little forthcoming, it is difficult 
to believe that if this were the case no London 
manager could be found to accept Mr. Reade’s public 
suggestion, that the work in question should be 
revived under more favourable conditions. The 
simple fact is that, although the public are often 
lamentably tolerant of inferior dramatic workman- 
ship, it is equally true that the best plays of recent 
times have been exceedingly — and to the 
managers who have produced them have proved 
to be profitable ventures. 


The causes of the ill-success of Vanderdecken 
are really too obvious for dispute. It is one of 
the first conditions of a play depending, as this 
does, not on comedy or satire or witty dialogue, 
but mainly on the story it unfolds, that interest 
should be centred in the hero and heroine. But 
the exceptional and overwhelming nee 
given to the parts sustained by Mr. Irving and 
Miss Isabel Bateman, in accordance with the 
disastrous conditions to which authors who write 
for the Lyceum management appear willing to 
submit, serves to bring into stronger relief the 
failure of the story to awaken curiosity or interest. 
If anything, the good wishes of the spectator are 
with the honest ill-used lover Olaf, who is repre- 
sented with much truth and manly dignity by 
Mr. Bentley, rather than with the spectral dis- 
turber of his peace of mind. Nor is the least 
attempt made to lay a foundation of regard for 
the unhappy Dutchman, doomed to eternal penance 
aboard his phantom vessel, or only to be redeemed 
at the price of a woman’s self-sacrifice. Had Van- 
rv a been shown in one of those periodical 
intervals of respite which form part of the legend, 
lingering, like Ogier the Dane in the story in 
Ariosto, oblivious of fate and wrapt in a dream 
of passion till the rude awakening should come, 
and he should shrink with horror from the 
thought of involving an innocent soul in the dread 
condition of his salvation; the voluntary and per- 
sistent self-sacrifice of the woman might have 
yielded a dénouement sorrowful, it is true, yet not 
painful or repulsive, because grand and full of 
those tender soothing influences which are of the 
essence of tragedy. But nothing of the kind. 
From his first appearance on the stage, the 
gloomy melodramatic captain of the ghostly 
craft is found proclaiming aloud his anxiety to 
find a partner, still only in posse, but willing to 
take upon herself the onerous task of his i 
tion. A marriage broker’sadvertisement could hardly 
be more explicit than is the hero regarding the sort 
of lady who will suit his purpose; nor is his habit of 
describing this ideal woman as “ordained” for 
“his release” altogether out of keeping with the 
fatalistic affectations of systematic speculators in 
the matrimonial market. We have, indeed, been 
already prepared for the sense of fascination which 
Miss Isabel Bateman exhibits; but it is not the 
helpless bewilderment of the hare in the presence 
of the boa-constrictor, but the free spontaneous 

ift of heart and soul which is required to give 
Sew to the situation, The incident of the duel, 
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which seems to have been conceived for no other 
purpose than that of providing a picturesque scene, 
unquestionably tends to lower still further the 
claims of the hero to respect ; for he invites Olaf 
to mortal combat well knowing that he is himself 
not mortal; and when he is run through the body 
and cast into the sea he nevertheless returns 
to his work of fascinating the vacillating 
Swedish maiden. It is not quite clear whether 
the authors even intended to present their weird 
hero as an object deserving of the consideration of 
the spectator. In the last act Thekla is seen 
aboard the spectral vessel, sitting resignedly upon 
a coil of rope, while her egotistical abductor ad- 
dresses her at great length and in language heavily 
charged with rhetorical ornament. Finally, con- 
ducting her to the bulwark and pointing towards 
the stars, he is understood, as the curtain descends, 
to be indicating their future home. All this has, 
no doubt, a poetical side, and the dusky red sails, 
the dark sky beyond with its unknown constella- 
tion, the phantom deck about which the ghostly 
sailors pass noiselessly to and fro, are like the arm 
that clutched the brand Excalibur, “ mystic, won- 
derful ;” but the prosaic question, who is Vander- 
decken that he should pose as a hero while 
shabbily carrying off an honest man’s betrothed, 
and entrapping into an awful compact a lady too 
young presumptively to be a consenting party to 
his cruel proceedings, inevitably obtrudes itself 
upon the mind of the spectator. Even spectral 
heroes must not expect to awaken interest while 
they outrage the rules of honour, and selfishly 
pursue’ their own well-being at the expense of 
others. High praise has—in one quarter at least— 
been bestowed upon the prose, or verse, in which 
the play is written. But the dialogue of 
Vanderdecken certainly violates the well estab- 
lished rule of poetical play-writing which enjoins 
a sober and guarded use of mere descriptive 
writing. Such passages as the following, for ex- 
ample, are frequent :— 


“What is my doom ? 

Worse than in hell! Eternal loneliness! 

Eternal silence! and in that awful silence 

The worm of memory gnawing at my heart, 

Anguish of thought within my brain! sleepless! 
intense. 

Just hope enough to keep despair awake! 

Around me forests of gigantic weeds 

Waving and writhing 

As if the skeletons which people them, 

But lie dead still, did move them. 

Vast ribs of ships, and ribs of monstrous fish 

Which look like wrecks! Tall peaks of coral 

Rising like pale cathedrals, richly carved, 

But where no bell is heard 

Or murmuring of prayer to comfort me! 

Ships I have seen go down, their crews 

Grasping the shrouds with bony hands, 

Or, hanging o’er the bulwarks, nod at me. 

In their dead eyes—silent upbraiding. 

Strange things move by with noiseless crawl 

And lift their goblin heads to look at me. 

Around my phantom ship long shadows lie. 

The sharks, ghouls of the sea, 

Watch me with glassy, hungry eyes, knowing their 
caterer ! 

For when the hurricane is loosed above, 

Crushing the sea to angry white, and sails 

Fly from their bolts, and coward seamen quail, 

Then do I rise upon my phantom deck, 

Tranced at the helm, fatal decoy to wreck 

And to disaster. 

Before me seems to stretch a dreary headland ; 

Beyond it a fixed dawn that never grows to day: 

But ‘neath the dappled cloud one spring of light 

Shapes to thy angel face, like a sweet veiled Ma- 
donna. 

A fluttering hand then seems to beckon me; 

I strive to round the point, but beat about 

In vain! in vain! 

Then the old frenzy rises to my brain, 

Wild curses to my lips, and in the thunder 

Sounds that do curse again shriek out-— 

‘Sail on! sail on! until the Judgment Day, 

Unless that woman come!’” 


I do not know whether this passage, which I find 





quoted with expressions of approval in the notice 
of a critic who seems to have had access to the 
manuscript, was intended by the author to be 
printed in metrical form; but it is certain that 
this kind of writing is neither to be admired for 
dramatic spirit, nor for chaste employment of 
imagery, nor for decent observance of the laws of 
rhythm. It is not, perhaps, surprising that the 
impression produced by Mr. Irving in the part 
of Vanderdecken, so far as it was pleasing 
to the audience, was entirely due to his pic- 
turesque appearance, and—up to the point at 
least where the lack of variety of means began to 
weary—to a certain air of majesty and command 
which rarely fails to desert this remarkable actor 
in picturesque and imaginative situations. Beyond 
this, in the way of praise, it is impossible to go. 
Mr. Irving’s peculiarities of delivery have so often 
been ounnt that there is really nothing left to 
say about them, unless it be to lament that a per- 
former whose influence upon the art of acting in 
this country must be considerable should fail to 
feel the paramount importance of that just, sin- 
cere.intonation and nice observance of the fleeting 
shades of emphasis, which the best actors of the 
French stage place above all desirable acquire- 
ments, and labour to attain with a degree of 
patient study and practice that, unhappily, seems 
upon our stage to be entirely unknown. 


Mr. Ross Neil’s Elfinella is a work of far 
higher value both as a dramatic poem and an 
acting play than Vanderdecken ; but its vy > 
tively brief existence on the stage of the Prin- 
cess's Theatre is sufficiently explained by the 
slender thread of its fable and the absence of any 
strong cumulative interest in the action, which is 
nevertheless extended to four acts. It tells the 
story of a fairy who returns to earth with a feeling 


-of half-contemptuous pity for the state of mortals, 


yet ends by preferring life with its inevitable 
penalty to the colourless though immortal exist- 
ence to which it is supposed to be not even yet 
too late to return. Poetical in conception, the 
theme is delicately handled; and the dialogue, 
though sometimes redundant, is not overlaid with 
mere poetical ornament, but, as a rule, expresses 
with vigour the sentiments and passions of the 
characters. Miss Heath and her company are, un- 
fortunately, not equal to the task of adequately 
rendering a play of this kind; but the short- 
comings of the performance would probably not 
have proved fatal to the success of a piece equally 
poetical but of a more robustly dramatic kind. 


The new play entitled Love or Life, written by 
Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Paul Meritt, and pro- 
duced at the Olympic Theatre, is an old-fashioned 
drama of rural life—or what passes on the stage 
for rural life; wherein a gay squire hesitates 
not to confess aloud his profligate intentions, and 
poaching affrays, and encounters with smugglers, 


are things of daily—it might almost be said of 


hourly—occurrence. ‘he piece is founded on 
Crabbe’s tale, Smugglers and Poachers, which may 
be read with more pleasure than it is possible to 
feel in witnessing this modified version of the 
story on the stage. The culminating scene in this 
play is a kind of genre picture after the fashion of 
the nobler prison-scene between Isabella and her 
brother in Measure for Measure. The genius of 
Shakspere has not sufficed to deprive the abject 
terror of a young man in the contemplation 
of death of its repulsive complexion; and this 
later version, wherein the poaching hero is 
frightened into accepting his betrothed’s proposal 
that he should relinquish her to save his own life, 
is somewhat repulsive. There is very little 
of true nature or sound art in Messrs. Taylor and 
Meritt’s play, nor is there much to praise in the 
acting, with the exception of Mrs. Boucicault’s 
simple, earnest, and touching performance of the 
part of the heroine—the only personage, it may be 
observed, in the play who is not depicted as 
coarse, callous, and immoral to a degree which 
can hardly be justified by the claim of the writers 





to have furnished a picture of life and miners in 
the south of England temp. 1760. 


Mr. Byron’s Hornet's Nest, in which Mr. 
Sothern has made his ap nce for the first time 
in this country at the Haymarket Theatre, has 
manifestly been written with a view chiefly to 
furnish that actor with a prominent position on 
the stage throughout four acts, and a liberal supply 
of jokes to be uttered by him in the careless uncon- 
scious manner which added so much to the amuse- 
ment afforded by his famous performance of Lord 
Dundreary. The story represents a good-natured 
and wealthy gentleman, who is surrounded by half 
a scoreorso of parasites and plunderers who take him 
for an easy victim until they find their mistake and 
discover that they have entered “a hornet’s nest.” 
The personages of the play, though easily recog- 
nisable as stage types, are skilfully contrasted, 
and the scenes afford genuine amusement. Unfor- 
tunately, though Mr. Sothern is permitted to say 
many clever things, he is also provided with not 
a few observations of a provokingly pointless kind. 
Thus when somebody een that “every dog” 
according to the proverb “has his day,” Mr. 
Sothern rejoins that that cannot be, because “ there 
are only 305 days in the year, and there must be 
more than 365 dogs;” and when another says “I 
am thinking of marrying, myself,’ Mr. Sothern, 
affecting to believe that he is talking to a clergy- 
man who contemplates appearing at once in the 
character of bri m and officiating minister, 
rejoins that “ that is impossible.” Half an hour’s 
dialogue rather thickly studded with jests of this 
sort threatened some danger to the play ; but the 
scenes improve as the story progresses, and in the 
last act there are touches of true comedy very 
cleverly interpreted by the leading members of the 
Haymarket company. The entertainment afforded 
by a Hornet’s Nest is certainly not of the highest 
quality, but it is genuine and abundant. 

Moy THomas. 





Tue death of Mr. Charles Mathews deprives the 
stage of an actor who had really no rival in his 
way throughout his long career. Though old 
enough to remember Munden, Dowton, Lewis, 
and many other famous comedians whose names 
seem now to carry us back to remote times, he 
was till lately still vigorous and lively. It was 
but a few seasons ago that he was entertained in 
London at a farewell dinner gr pong to starting 
on a professional tour literally all over the globe; 
and so far was this arduous round of engagements 
in all latitudes and longitudes from impairing his 
powers, that his return was signalised by a series 
of appearances at the Gaiety Theatre in a new 
character, which proved to be one of the most 
popular of his impersonations. His latest appear- 
ances in London revealed indeed some abatement 
of the old elasticity ; yet it was really wonderful 
with what youthfulness of manner he still per- 
formed, in the comedy called Married for Money, 
the part of a young husband subjected to the 
jealous tyranny of a middle-aged wife, represented 

y a lady certainly young enough to be his 
daughter. The suggestion of youth, however, 
was with him in the quickness of movement, the 
nimble utterance, the easy, graceful self-command, 
which rendered his style so delightful ; for his face, 
under the cruel test of the opera-glass, had long 
betrayed the effects of time and hard work. 
Something of his distinguished father’s manner 
was no doubt reflected in his versatile talents, 
and Lewis's volubility and “airiness of limb” 
may have impressed his youthful fancy sufficiently 
to influence his style; but the present generation 
has seen nothing very like Charles Mathews's act- 
ing; and it is a significant fact that the characters 
by which he is best known have rarely been 
attempted by any other actor. Mr. Mathews, 


who was born in 1803, was originally articled to 
an architect and surveyor, and for some years he 
followed that profession. He made his first public 
appearance on the stage in 1832, when he per- 
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formed in his own comedy, The Wolf and the 
Lamb, with Farren, who sustained a leading part 
in the same piece, with great success. 








MUSIC. 
THE OPERAS.—GEORGES BIZET’S “ CARMEN.” 


In the present dearth of opera-composers it is 
painful to contemplate the premature loss of two 
men of undoubted genius, able, as it would seem, 
to have worthily represented and upheld the 
honour of their respective countries. Hermann 
Goetz and Georges Bizet lived just long enough 
to complete each a work of sufficient beauty and 
power to enable us to estimate the service they 
might have rendered to lyric art. The German 
musician will be known and appreciated in this 
country ere long; the day of the Frenchman has 
already come. The short career of Bizet was in 
some respects singular. Affecting to entertain 
revolutionary ideas on the subject of opera, he 
displayed in his earlier works an extravagance 
which militated against their acceptance by the 
Parisian public. A student of Richard Wagner's 
writings, he spoke vehemently against the German 
reformer’s canons of art, and, with true Gallic self- 
gufficiency, undertook to show the real path to- 
wards higher principles in the lyric drama, But 
fortunately, before his death, necessity proved his 
benefactor, and that of the public who survived 
him. In composing Carmen for the Opéra- 
Comique, he acted on the maxim @d faut vivre. 
Disregarding his own radical opinions—if, indeed, 
he still possessed them—he followed tradition to 
such an extent that in the matter of form Carmen 
might have been written by Auber. But over this 
time-honoured framework Bizet has thrown an in- 
dividuality truly remarkable, as showing the sus- 
ceptibility of the old form for receiving fresh 
treatment at the hands of one gifted with the rare 
faculty of genius. The influence of Gounod may 
be observed in the cadences, and that of Wagner in 
the scoring of a few phrases, but Carmen is, in its 
entirety, a truly original work. This statement 
will be borne out most emphatically by drawing 
attention to the conspicuous manner in which the 
composer has subjugated himself to the task of 
illustrating with all needful fidelity the subject in 
hand. In order to appreciate this it is unneces- 
sary to agree with the suitability of the theme for 
musical treatment. The romance of Prosper 
Mérimee, as dramatised by Messrs. Meilhac and 
Halévy, introduces us to types of beings as primi- 
tive as those in Wagner's Ring des Nibelungen. 
They are as devoid of conscience and as uncon- 
trolled by the force of local surroundings, notwith- 
standing their share in the business of modern 
civilised life. Bizet has happily recognised the 
advisability of introducing traits of national cha- 
racter in his music. Carmen is Spanish from first 
to last in rhythm, phraseology, and harmonic pro- 
gressions. And with these characteristics it gives 
us a ceaseless flow of piquant melody, for the most 
part singularly fresh. Another opportunity will 
occur for dwelling in detail on the numbers of the 
score, but one or two examples will illustrate our 
meaning. For instance, take the air “ Amor 
misterioso,” in the first act, in which a one-bar 
figure is maintained in the bass throughout, while 
the voice-part is little more than a series of scale 

assages, first chromatic and then diatonic. 
Nothing can be simpler in design or more pleas- 
ing in effect. Then, again, the “Canzone Boema” 
at the commencement of the second act. 
After four bars in the common chord of E 
minor, we have a similar number in D minor, 
C major, and B major, the dominant. From here 
we descend by similar steps to A minor, G major, 
F sharp major, F natural major, and finally to E, 
where the voice at once enters. The delicious 
phrases for flutes and the monotonous marking of 
the tempo by the castanets aid the effect of this 
wild movement not less than the graceful motions 
of the dancers on the stage. To sum up for the 





— Bizet is happiest where he allows his 
ancy free play, as in the numbers quoted; and 
least original, though still pleasing, in passages of 
more tender flowing character, such as the duet 
between Micaéla and José in the first act, and the 
air for the former, “Io dico,” in the third. Simi- 
larly the orchestration is tinged with Gounod and 
Wagner in these sections of the opera, and in 
José’s air “Il fior che avevi a me” in the second 
act ; but elsewhere the scoring shows individuality, 
particularly in the treatment of the wood instru- 
ments, 

In considering the performance at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre ge attention ‘must be given to 
the lifelike portrait of the gipsy given by 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauk. The character needs bold- 
ness, impetuosity, and freedom from the ordinary 
graces and conventionalities of stage heroines. 
Thus Mdlle. Hauk, who has frequently suffered 
rebuke for the over-exuberance of her manner, has 
here a chance for giving rein to her natural in- 
stincts without much risk of incurring a charge 
of exaggeration. Indeed, to imagine any variance 
in treating such a character seems difficult if not 
impossible. The attempt to impart artificial re- 
finement and subdued colouring would be ridicu- 
lous. Briefly, then, Mdlle. Hauk is fully equal in 
her acting of the part to Mdlle. Galli Marié, who 
created it in Paris, while her voice is of far more 
agreeable quality. Signor Campanini has strength- 
ened his position by his impersonation of the mis- 
guided hero, Don José. That he would sing the 
music well was anticipated, but the earnestness 
which he threw into his acting, especially in the 
tragic final scene, was perhaps more of a surprise. 
Signor Del Puente looks the handsome toreador, 
Escamillo, to the life, and sings with requisite 
vigour. Mdlle. Alwina Valleria is very quiet and 
artistic as the peasant girl Micaéla ; and the minor 
parts, with one exception, are in good hands. It 
should be mentioned that the ballet-music in the 
last act is interpolated from La jolie Fille de 
Perth, and we cannot but think its introduction 
a mistake, considering the length of the opera. 


The revival of Le Prophéte at the Royal Italian 
Opera will be remembered by musicians as one of 
few interesting events of the season of 1878. 
Meyerbeer’s impressive work has never shared the 
popularity attained by other operas from the same 
hand, for in this one instance the German composer 
made but slight concessions to frivolous tastes. 
But in the estimation of the cultured minority 
Le Prophéte will hold the most elevated position 
in the catalogue of his works. Memories of Mdme. 
Viardot must have been uppermost in the minds 
of many in the house on Monday evening. The 
presentment of Fides by this grand artist—who 
perhaps may be considered the most gifted of 
female musicians the world ever saw—may never 
be equalled in a dramatic sense. But the vocal 
organ of Mdme. Viardot was not agreeable, and in 
this respect Mdlle. Scalchi has a great advantage 
in her arduous task. Few opera-singers have im- 
proved so rapidly, and her performance of this part 
will raise her in the opinion of all who are not 
blind worshippers of the dead past. Vocally it is 
beautiful throughout, and dramatically it is not 
without power, at least in the coronation scene. 
Signor Gayarré has not the physique to give effect 
to the music of the Prophet; but he sings 
artistically, notwithstanding his objectionable 
method of voice-production. On the other hand 
the three Anabaptists might well be more carefully 
selected from among the members of Mr. Gye’s 
company. Henry F, Frost. 





BEETHOVEN’s great quartett in B flat, Op. 130, 
was performed at the Musical Union matinée on 
Tuesday. For some unassigned reason the third 
movement was omitted, and the performance of 
the remainder was not of surpassing excellence, 
the work requiring a leading violinist of greater 
breadth of style than Signor Papini. The other 
concerted pieces—namely, Schumann’s pianoforte 
cuartett in E flat, and Mendelssohn’s Andante and 





Scherzo, Op. 81—were admirably rendered. Signor 
Alfred Jaell was the pianist, and among his solos 
was a charming Impromptu in F by Tschai- 
kowsky. 


Tue orchestral concert of the Royal Academy 
of Music, given at St. James’s Hall last Wednes- 
day week, was of unusual interest owing to the 
prominence given in it to the compositions of 
students at the Academy. Four important works 
by students were included in the programme. 
These were two movements from a symphony in 
D minor, by Miss Oliveria Prescott, entitled 
“ Alkestis;” a concert-overture by Mr. R. H. 
Lohr ; the first movement of a symphony by Mr. 
Tobias Matthay ; and a setting of the 130th Psalm, 
for soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra, by Mr.. 
Arthur G. Thomas. All these works were of 
considerable merit, Mr. Thomas’s psalm showing 
special promise. The performances of the stu- 
dents, both vocal and instrumental, were in general 
of a high degree of excellence. Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren conducted, as usual. 


At Mr. Hallé’s eighth Recital (the last of the 
series), yesterday week at St. James’s Hall, the 
programme included Mozart’s piano quartett in E 
flat; Schumann’s “Carnaval” for piano-solo ; 
Schubert's fantasia, Op. 159, for piano and violin ; 
and Brahms’s quintett, Op. 34, in F minor. An 
extra Recital was announced for last Wednesday, 
with an attractive selection, comprising the piano 
quintetts of Schumann and Brahms, Beethoven's 
sonata, Op. 90, &c, acted og 95% 

Herr ALFRED JAELL gave a piano Recital 

esterday week, at the Steinway Hall, assisted by 

dlle. Jane Debillemont and M. Henri Wieni- 
awski, The most important works performed 
were Rubinstein’s sonata in A minor for piano 
and violin, and Saint-Saéns’s variations for two 
pianos on a theme by Beethoven. 


Mr. Aveustvus L, TaMPLIN announced a Recital 
on the harmonium and American organ at Messrs. 
Metzler’s new rooms, for Thursday afternoon last. 


Mr. George RIsELEY, the organist of the Col- 
ston Hall, and of the cathedral, Bristol, recently 
concluded a series of orchestral concerts in that 
city, which we are glad to learn have been increas- 
ingly successful, From a list of the works per- 
formed, which has been forwarded to us, we find 
that Mr. Riseley has brought forward during the 
season eleven symphonies, thirty-five overtures, 
eight concertos, &c., for piano with orchestral 
accompaniment, and forty-six miscellaneous 
orchestral works, besides dance music, instru- 
mental solos, &c. Such a résumé of the season is 
in the highest degree creditable to Mr. Riseley, 
the conductor; and Bristol may be congratulated, 
not merely upon possessing a local orchestra, but 
upon having in its midst a professor who so 
energetically strives to promote a knowledge of 
the highest forms of art. 


TuwE programme of Mdme. Viard-Louis’ last 
orchestral concert, on Wednesday evening, in- 
cluded Massenet’s suite, Scenes pittoresques, which 
had been heard under Mr. Weist Hill’s direction 
at the Alexandra Palace. The work is in four 
movements, of which the second, “ Air de ballet,” 
and the third, “‘ Angelus,” are fanciful and pleasing. 
The orchestra also performed Mendelssohn's 
Scotch symphony and ner’s Tannhduser over- 
ture. The rendering of ‘the latter was wanting 
in spirit, but the magnificent tone of the strings 
greatly aided the effect. Mdme. Viard-Louis 
played Beethoven’s concerto in G, and gained 
greater commendations than at either of her rr 
vious performances, Next season there will be 
eight concerts, four to take place in the winter 
months and the remaining four in the course of 
the summer. Oommissions have been given for 
the composition of new works to several English 
and foreign musicians. Such enterprise demands 
the warmest sympathy and encouragement from. 
all who take an interest in high-class music. 
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(Baillitre) 5/0 
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‘Cochrane (R.), Treasury of Modern Biography, roy 8vo 
(Nim: 


mo) 5/0 
ae (J. J.), Art Foliage for Sculpture and Decoration, 
Cae cebisienbastipesedevcsesensecestcces sma ane 


Pca (K.), Sebastian, CY BVO ..se.eeee00+..(Macmillan) 6/0 
‘Cordery (A.), Law relating to Solicitors of the Supreme 

Court of Judicature, BVO .s+e-000..+e(Stevens & Son) 14/0 
De Montesquieu (Baron), Spirit of Laws, 2 vols., 12mo, 

(Bell & Sons) 3/6 
Dinner Bell (The), by Fin Bec, cr 8vo ....... ++-(Mullan) 2/6 
Endean (J. R.), Whatis the Eternal Hope of Canon Farrar ? 

CEBVO cocccces (Kerby) 2/6 

Fenwick (F.), House ot Life : Human Physiology, 12mo 
(Chatto & Windus) 2/6 

Forbes’ Predestination and Freewill, 8vo ........ (Clark) 2/6 

Fothergill (J. M.), The Antagonism of Therapeutic 

Agents and What it Teaches, cr8vo........(Macmillan) 6/0 
French (T. V.), Revived Memories of a Pastor’s Parting 

Counsels, cr 8vo.. obeCeenetooeeeste + (Poole) 2/6 
‘Gebhardt (H.), Doctrine of the ‘Apocalypee, 8v0 ° ‘ (Clark) 10/6 
Gordon (P.), Teullemont, and other Poems, 12mo 

(Longmans) 5/0 
Hake (A. E.), Paris Originals, with 20 Etchings, 8vo 
C, Kegan Paul & Co.) 14/0 
Hooker (J.), Student's Flora of British Isles, 2nd ed., 12mo 
(Macmillan) 10/6 
Hughes (T.), The Old Church: What shall we Do with 

TG? GF BVO oc rccccccrcccccceveccccccceses (Macmillan) 6/0 
Jerram (C. 8.), Cebetis Tabula, with Introduction and 

Notes, 12mo,.... Ccecccccccccccccececsoces (Macmillan) 2/6 
Little Folks, vol, vii., New Series, roy 8vo...... (Cassells) 5/0 
Luthardt (H.), St. John’s Gospel, vol. iii., 8vo .... (Clark) 10/6 
Mackay (C.), The Gaelic Etymology of the Langnages of 

Western Europe, roy 8V0.....++eeeeeeeeeee+e(Lrtibner) 42/0 
Marshall (J.), Anatomy for Artists, roy 8vo 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 31/6 
Meiklejohn (J. M. D.), New History of British Empire, 

CL BVO cececccccccccccccccccesecscess (Hughes & Co.) 3/6 
Mozart’s Life, by H. Holmes, new ed., 8vo...... (Novello) 5/0 
Noble (J.), Official Handbook, — and South Africa, 

TBS ccceccceccscesee sovecececeseceeeeeee(LOngmans) 3/6 
Northcote (J. 8.), Epitaphs of the Catacombs ; or, Chris- 

tian Inscriptions in Rome, 8v0..........++ (Longmans) 10/0 
Patmore oe ), Amelia; Tamerton Church Tower, &c., 

CT BVO wo se sececcceccecereccescsessecess (bell & Sons) 6/0 
Patmore (C.), Ange in the House, 5th ed., cr 8vo 

(Bell & Sons) 6/0 
Purchase in the Church and Promotion by Merit, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 3/0 
Roscoe (H. E.) and A. Waterhouse, Description of the 

Chemical Laboratories at the Ow ens College, Man- 

chester, 4t0.....++++++++++ (Manchester: J. H. Cornish) 7/6 
Sainter (J. D.), The Jottings of some Geological Rambles 

round Macclesfield, 8V0......+e.seeeeeeceeeeees (Kent) 18/0 
Saxby (J. M.), Daala Mist: or, Stories of Shetland, 12mo 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 3/6 
Schiller’s William Tell, Translated into English Verse, by 

E. Massie, 12m0......ee+eeesesceeeeceeess( Macmillan) 5/0 
Skertchly (B. J.), Physical System of the Universe: an 

Outline of Physiography, cr 8vo (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 7/6 
Smee (A.), Memoir of, by His Daughter, 8vo 

(Bell & Sons) 15/0 
Smith (G.), The Ferns of Derbyshire, cr 8vo .. (Bemrose) 3/6 
Sunday Walks and Talks: or, Conversation on the Church 

Stories, 18mo . + (Masters) 1/6 
Talmage (De W. ), Hath’ the ‘Rain a "Father ? and other 

Sermons, 12mo., seseeeeese(S. Blackwood) 1/6 

Talmage (De W. ), The’ Worried Housekeeper, and other 

Sermons, 12m0 ......+. seseeeeeee (J. Blackwood) 1/6 

Theophilus Christianus, a "Catechism for the Children of 


CORPO eee eee esse eeeesene 


Clisisites Patents, TOMO © o.ccccsscscsescs (Longmans) 1/6 
‘Tocque (P.), Newfoundland as It ‘Was and as It Is in 1877, 
GERD ccccadccnecesrinens covccece (Be Low) 10/6 


Voysey (C.), Mystery of Pain, Death, “and Sin, 8vo 
’(Williams & Norgate) 7/0 
Walsh (W. P.), Ancient Monuments and Holy Writ, cr 8vo I 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 1/6 
Waverley Novels, Talisman, illustrated, cr 8vo 
, (Marcus Ward) 2/6 
Webb (J. B.), Julio, a Tale of the Vaudois, 4th ed., a ; 
(Jarrold) 2/6 
Wedgwood (H.), Romance of Staffordshire, a Series of 


Sketches, cr 8VO....se00 +» (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 3/0 
Williams (J.), Principles of ‘the Law of Personal Property, 
10th ed., SVO....006 seeseceeecesessseeeeees (H. Sweet) 21/0 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


By OUIDA. 
“It ranks among the most brilliant of Ouida’s brilliant ictures ; 
when once read, it is not likely soon to be forgotten.” —Piccadilly. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


BELGRAVIA for JULY con- 
tains a further instalment of the New Serial Story, 
entitled THELHAUNTED HOTEL: a Mystery of 
Modern Venice. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 











Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BEHELGRAVIA. 


For JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
The RETURN of the NATIVE, By THomas HARpDy. Illustrated 
The STROLLING PLAYER. By H. BARTON BAKER. 
OUR SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATIONS on a GHOST. By J. Ar- 
BUTHNOT WILSON. 
ARNAL. By CHARLES HERVEY. 
The GAME of PALL MALL. By R. R. MAcGREGOR. 
MY FIRST RECORDERSHIP. By JAMES PAYN. 
RONDEAU. By S. WADDINGTON. 
The ELBA of the THAMES. By RicHarD DOWLING. 
On the POSSIBLE REVIVAL of CONVERSATION. 
The HAUNTED HOTEL. By WILKIE COLLINs. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


For JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
ROY’'S WIFE. By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. Illustrated. 
MIDHAT PASHA on TURKISH HISTORY and REFORM. By 
the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL. 
The APPROACHING TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE. By R. A. 
Proctor. 
BOJARDO. By JAMES MEW. 
MALTA. By ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
MOLLY TREFUSIS. By Austin DOBSON. 
SAVAGE MODES of PRAYER. By J. A. FARRER. 
GENEALOGY. By JoHN AMPHLETT. 
TABLE-TALK. By SYLVANUS URBAN. 





Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 


The HOUSE of LIFE: Human Physi- 
olo; + its Ap figetions ; 2 the | Freservatien of Baw 
ar ith numerous a= 

yee in By Mrs. F * FENWICK MILLER. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “THE NEW REPUBLIC.” 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; or, 


Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOCK. 


MR. SWINBURNE’'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Second Series. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
*,%* Also an Edition in feap 8vo, 1 with the First Series, at the 
same price. 








NEW NOVEL BY JAMES GRANT. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo, at every Library. 


THE LORD HERMITAGE. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “ The Romance of War.” 





« Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. Aa 


BRAND & COS OWN SAUCE, 
GOupPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
YORK and GAME PIES; also 














NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * CAROLS 
OF COCKAYNE.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


A TOWN GARLAND. 


By HENRY 8S. LEIGH. 





HSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 











CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, Cheaper Editions of 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin 


McCARTHY, Author of “ Miss Misanthrope.” 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. 


McCARTHY. 
OLYMPIA. By R. E. Francillon. 


By Justin 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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